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PRESIDENT 


To Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
attending the 54th Annual Meeting: 


Reliance Life is happy to welcome you again to its 
home office city, just as we did when you first came to 
Pittsburgh 24 years ago. 


Real progress has been made by life insurance during 
this relatively brief period since 1919. Ordinary life in- 
surance in force has tripled. Insurance in force at Reliance 
alone has grown from $137 million to $575 million. 


We congratulate the Life Underwriters on this splendid 
achievement, for which they deserve a full measure of credit. 
May the soundness of your planning at Pittsburgh in 1943 be 
such as to continue the splendid service to our Nation in time 
of war, as you gave in 1919. 


Sincerely yours, 


President ¥ 
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We Can Do This Well 


The effectiveness of any life insurance advertising can be immeas- 


urably enhanced by the right follow-up in the field. A timely 


personal visit, some thoughtful comment on the advertisement 
and convincing application of its subject to the person’s particular 


case have been found to induce action and produce results. 


Let us all keep this principle in mind in connection with the fine 
series of messages in the Cooperative Advertising Program, and 


particularly the one about “the Campaign to Hold Down Prices.” 


The points developed in this advertisement need constant emphasis 
and repetition in order that they may be understood and remem- 
bered by everybody, everywhere. Here is a job that life under- - 


writers can do well. 


Each in his own area and all of us together should delight 
in this chance to aid in the fight to keep up the purchasing 


value of the dollar. 
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N. A. L. U. Turns Eyes to the Future 





Election Promises “Geared for Victory” Is Theme 


To Be Unexciting 
This Year 


Only 6 Avowed Candidates 
For 6 Trusteeships— 
Hartshorn Has Edge 


The national council election session 
Thursday afternoon at this writing 
promises to be unexciting. The nomi- 
nating committee, it is pretty generally 
understood, will recommend for secre- 
tary W. W. Hartshorn, Metropolitan 
manager at Hartford. H. K. Cassidy, 
Pacific Mutual, San Francisco, states 
that if this is the case he will place in 
nomination for secretary Roy Ray Rob- 
erts, State Mutual, Los Angeles, and 
there will thus be a contest at that 
point, although Mr. Hartshorn appears 
to have a commanding edge. 

Until Monday formal campaigns 
were under way for seven candidates 
for the six trustee positions that are 
to be filled. But that day Tom B. Reed, 
Great Southern Life, Oklahoma City, 
advised the nominating committee that 
he was withdrawing as a candidate for 
reelection. The politicians are guessing 
that the nominating committee will rec- 
ommend the reelection of Clancy D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual, New York; 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, and Ralph W. Hoyer, John 
Hancock, Columbus, and the election of 
these three new men—Ernest A. Crane, 
Northwestern Mutual, Indianapolis; 
Steacy Webster, Provident Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, and Clarence W. Wyatt, 
John Hancock, Boston. There are some 
indications that the committee will 
bring in at least one more name, prob- 
ably someone from the Pacific Coast. 
It has the privilege of reporting up to 
nine. 

A number of the leaders have been 
trying to conceive of some arrangement 
that would permit Judd C. Benson, 
Union Central, Cincinnati, to be re- 
tained on the board. He is program 
chairman for the convention and is 
highly valued. Due to the fact that the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 
felt it would be unsuitable to ask for 
the election of two men from their 
state to the board, Mr. Benson insisted 
that Mr. Hoyer, the senior of the board, 
be endorsed. Mr. Benson has declined 
to be placed in any position that would 
be in any way competitive to Mr. 
Hoyer. If a way is not found to retain 
Mr. Benson on the board, it is certain 
that he will be advanced for a trustee 
position next year or the year after. 

Because the Chicago and Illinois as- 
sociations had endorsed Mr. Hobbs for 
trustee or for any other position, he 
was regarded as a dark horse candi- 
date for secretary, but the Chicago 
contingent made no effort to gain his 
election as secretary this year. The in- 
dications are that he will be very much 
in the running for the secretary posi- 
tion next year. 

On Monday the utmost excitement 
was caused when word got around that 
certain members of the nominating 
committee were considering overturn- 
ing the succession in office. One report 
was that Hartshorn would be put for- 
ward for vice president and Hobbs for 
secretary. Another slate that was un- 
derstood to be under discussion was 
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GRANT TAGGART 


Grant Taggart, California-Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo., president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, is presiding at the war-time meeting 


in Pittsburgh, which has as its theme, “Life Insurance—Geared for Victory.” 





23 Company 
Dinners Wednesday 


At least 23 company dinners are 
scheduled for Wednesday evening. Re- 
liance Life is giving a cocktail party 


Benson for vice president and Connell 
for secretary. However, such a move- 
ment was put down in a few hours, as 
various organization leaders, including 
those who were to be named, expressed 
vehement disapproval and insisted that 
William H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, be advanced 
from secretary to vice president, ac- 
cording to precedent. 

There is an absence of colorful elec- 
tioneering at Pittsburgh. There is no 
campaign literature, match book cov- 
ers, carnations for lapels, cocktail par- 
ties. This was in accordance with the 
wishes of administration leaders who 
felt that N. A. L. U. politics was be- 
coming too strident. The fact that a 
decision is not being made at this time 
as to the 1944 convention city also 
served to keep the electioneering sub- 
dued. Detroit let it be known that it 
would like to be host, but it did not 
press its bid aggressively. Buffalo, Ok- 
lahoma City and Roanoke, Va., are 
seeking the 1944 mid year gathering 
with Buffalo apparently having the edge. 








from 6 to 7:30 p.m. The schedule of 
Wednesday dinners, subject to last min- 
ute revision is: 
Aetna Life, Duquesne Club. 
Bankers of Iowa, Room 457. 
Berkshire, H-Y-P Club. 
Connecticut Mutual, Roosevelt Hotel. 
Equitable Society, Cardinal Room. 
Fidelity Mutual, 7th Floor. 
Home Life, Club Parlor 3. 
Jefferson Standard, Aero Room. 
John Hancock, Urban Room. 
Lincoln National, 4th Floor. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Forum Club. 
Mutual Benefit, Duquesne Club. 
Mutual Life, Silver Room. 
National Life, Club Parlor 2. 
New York Life, 4th Floor. 
New England Mutual, Duquesne Club. 
Northwestern Mutual, Club Parlor 1. 
Northwestern National, Parlor C. 
Pacific Mutual, 4th Floor. 
Provident Mutual, Room 735. 
State Mutual, Parlors E and F. 
Travelers, Room 408. 
Union Central Life, Suite 470. 
Thursday evening California-Western 
States Life is giving a reception for 
Grant Taggart. John Hancock has a 
dinner gathering scheduled for that 
evening in Suite 470. 
Phoenix Mutual had a breakfast Wed- 
nesday morning and Equitable Life of 
Iowa a luncheon. 


Raise Profound 
Questions at 
Pittsburgh Parley 


First Complete Convention 
Since 1941 Evokes Earnest 
Deliberations 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh this week is brimming over with 
cosmic questions—agents compensation, 
social security, manpower and a possi- 
ble labor draft and a host of others 
that by their nature can only cause 
furrowed brows and a little progress 
toward consolidating sentiment and 
opinion of the field. The eyes of the 
organization are fixed upon the future 
and that seems to spell raising pro- 
found questions without arriving at the 
final answers. 

This is the first complete convention 
that has been held since 1941. Last year 
at the last minute the convention that 
had been scheduled for Minneapolis 
was called off and an abbreviated na- 
tional council meeting was held in Chi- 
cago. The earnestness with which the 
organization faced its business may be 
partially attributable to the desire to 
make up for lost time. The national 
council meeting Tuesday was the best 
attended in history. Every seat was 
taken in the portion of the hall re- 
served for the delegate body and the 
members remained intently in the room 
throughout the morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

The customary Thursday afternoon 
entertainment feature is being dis- 
pensed with this year. In view of the 
fact that they were not being called 
upon to furnish entertainment the 
Pittsburgh group determined to deliver 
the best in the way of convention serv- 
ice and facilities. They made their 
preparations in elaborate detail and 
from a mechanical standpoint the ar- 
rangements were unsurpassed. Pitts- 
burgh was the convention city in 1931, 
so the people here had had fairly re- 
cent experience in what was wanted. 


Exceptionally Long Grind 


The officers, trustees and certain 
other leaders are having an exception- 
ally long grind. For instance Herbert 
A. Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City, who is slated to be the 
new president, arrived last Friday 
morning. On Saturday he held a meet- 
ing of the program committee, which 
outlined a schedule of activities that 
is to be presented to the new board of 
trustees at their meeting here next 
Saturday and Sunday. Many members 
of the Million Doliar Round Table ar- 
rived Saturday for a preconvention get 
together. On Sunday the trustees were 
in session throughout the day and the 
round table held a meeting in the after- 
noon and were guests of Reliance Life 
at a cocktail party and dinner Sunday 
evening. 

On Monday the trustees held a day 
long gathering, the round table held 
morning, luncheon and afternoon meet- 
ings, the nominating committee was 
holding forth, the past presidents went 
into a huddle. Monday evening there 
was held the largest dinner gathering 
that there has yet been of state asso- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Plan to Aid 


State Associations 
Is Outlined 


H. A. Hedges Announces 
Program for Visits, Meet- 
ings, Financed by National 


A new visitation-meeting plan, under 
which additional assistance will be 
given by the National association to 
state and local associations and their 
activities more closeiy coordinated was 
outlined by Vice-president Herbert A. 
Hedges at the dinner Monday evening 
for state association presidents and 
state national committeemen. 

The proposed plan combines some of 
the features of both the regional pro- 
gram followed in 1942 and the work 
done by the speakers’ bureau under 
Mr. Hedges’ direction the past year, 
when 35% visits to local associations 
were made by national officers, trustees 
or past presidents. If a state is noti- 
fied that it is to be visited, say in No- 
vember or December, the first step will 
be to arrange a meeting at a central 
point, to be attended by all state asso- 
ciation officers, at least one representa- 
tive from each local association in the 
state and two or three representatives 
of the National association. 


Financed by National Association 


Immediately following that meeting 
the National association men will spread 
out fan-wise and conduct meetings in 
at least three points in different parts 
of the state. It is desired to have these 
meetings arranged in close succession 
so that the tour can be carried through 
with the least possible lost time. The 
project will be financed by the National 
association, even to paying certain ex- 
penses of the local men who attend the 
state meeting. 

Mr. Hedges said that it will enable 
a discussion of objectives and legisla- 
tion, allow the national to render more 
service, give and receive more intimate 
information and become more familiar 
with the local problems in the various 
states. 

Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, 
Peoria, Ill., past national president, ap- 
proved the idea. He said the visits to 
local associations, particularly the small 
associations, by National association 
representatives, had been the biggest 
factor in keeping up the membership 
this year. He raised the question of 
whether it would be possible to finance 
the plan. Mr. Hedges said it would. 


State Chiefs Endorse Plan 


Dave Taylor of West Virginia told 
how the speakers’ bureau plan has aided 
the state association there, which was 
operating on a schedule of only 25 cents 
dues per member, and thus had very 
serious financial problems. As a result 
of a tour of the state by Clifford Orr, 
who emphasized the financial situation 
to the local associations, those groups 
were revitalized, the membership of 
the state association was increased ma- 
terially and it was enabled to increase 
its dues to $1. 

C. V. Shepherd of Iowa also en- 
dorsed the plan, but said the Iowa as- 
sociation is not depending entirely on 
visitations from the National associa- 
tion and has formed its own speakers 
bureau which helps provide programs 
for the local associations. It also was 
brought out that a somewhat similar 
arrangement has been put into effect 
in Ohio. 

John P. Costello of Dallas said he 
was 100% in agreement with Mr. 
Hedges’ proposal. He said Texas has 
an especial problem in the matter of 
distances. A man can be induced to go 
50 miles to address an association, but 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Tom B. Reed Bows 
Out as Candidate 


For Trustee 


Tom B. Reed, the million dollar pro- 
ducer for Great Southern Life at Okla- 
homa City, through his campaign man- 
ager, J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Oklahoma City, Monday an- 
nounced to the nominating committee 
his withdrawal from the race for trus- 
tee. Mr. Reed was elected as a trustee 
for a one year term in 1941 and then 
was appointed last year to fill a va- 
cancy on the board. Mr. Reed is par- 
ticularly pleased that he was chosen by 
the trustees to fill the vacancy. He is 
not ambitious to ascend to greater 
heights in the organization and being 
@ personal producer he feels that he 
has devoted as much attention to or- 
ganization affairs as he can afford. 

Mr. Reed is hearty and amiable. His 
judgment is respected and in bowing 
out at this time he apparently broke 
a political log jam. 


Metropolitan Has 
Large Representation 


The largest representation of any 
single company at Pittsburgh is prob- 
ably that of Metropolitan Life. In ad- 
dition to about 30 managers and a 
large delegation of Pittsburgh agents 
there is a big home office group on hand. 

At 4:30 p.m., Wednesday, in the 
Metropolitan headquarters suite, Room 
463 in the William Penn, there is open 
house for all Metropolitan representa- 
tives. 

The home office group includes: 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice president; 
Cecil J. North, second vice president; 
Arthur W. Trethewey, third vice presi- 
dent; these superintendents of agents: 
Louis J. Zettler, Walter L. J. Shep- 
herd; Samuel Risley, Hoyle G. Wright, 
and Austin Schussler; John Behrman, 
assistant superintendent of agents; 
A. K. Hamer, field training division 
supervisor, and Earl Trangmar of the 
field training division. 

Metropolitan has a special interest 
in this convention, as Walter W. Hart- 
shorn, Metropolitan manager at Hart- 
ford, is candidate for N. A. L. U. sec- 
retary and Woolf Guon, Chicago man- 
ager, is a convention speaker. 


Occidental Men Early 


V. H. Jenkins and Lee J. Dougherty, 
vice-presidents of Occidental Life of 
California, were on hand early to hold 
informal gatherings with their agents. 











A number of women employes from 
Reliance Life are assisting in the reg- 
istration and at the press room. 














W. T. Grant Divides Self 


Between 3 Conventions 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 
Assurance president, is spread- 
ing himself between three con- 
ventions this week. He attended 
the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Claim Association in 
Chicago Monday. He arrived in 
Pittsburgh Tuesday and is leav- 
ing Wednesday evening for the 
meeting in Washington Thursday 
of the insurance committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


John Hancock Has 
Three Events 


John Hancock Mutual is holding three 
company events at Pittsburgh. Wednes- 
day noon there was a luncheon for the 
weekly premium representatives and 
Wednesday evening there is to be a 
dinner for all John Hancock men. 
Thursday evening is being held the an- 
nual meeting of the General Agents 
Association. Dwight Sayward of Port- 
land, Me., is the outgoing president 
and it is assumed that C. W. Wyatt of 
Boston, who has been the first vice- 
president, will be advanced to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Wyatt is a candidate for 
N. A. L. U. trustee. From John Han- 
cock home office came Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president, and J. Harry Wood, 
second vice-president. 


Wright and Hobbs Are 
Doing a Long Stretch 


Harry T. Wright, past president, and 
Philip B. Hobbs, trustee, arrived Sun- 
day morning. The previous two days 
they had been attending the meeting of 
the Warren V. Woody Chicago agency 
of Equitable Society at Schwartz Re- 
sort, Elkhart Lake, Wis. Mr. Wright is 
associate manager of that agency and 
Mr. Hobbs, who is also a Chicago 
Equitable manager, gave one of the ad- 
dresses to the Woody organization. 

Mr. Hobbs will have an exceptionally 
long spell of conventioneering at this 
point. Assuming he is reelected trustee 
he will remain in Pittsburgh through 
next Sunday for the meeting of the 
new board of trustees. That will be his 
10th straight day on the convention 
circuit, 











Chicago Cocktail Hour 


The Chicago contingent to the num- 
ber of about 35 gathered for cocktails 
Tuesday evening, with Lou Behr, Equit- 
able Society, president Chicago asso- 
ciation, presiding. 





James E. Rutherford, executive vice-president N. A. L. U.; Maxwell L. Hoff- 
man, managing director, and George Elliott, Norfolk manager Jefferson Standard 


Life. 


Action on Social 
Security Issues 
Sidestepped 


Big Topic at Council 
Meeting—Proposal 
Adopted Is Inconclusive 


The question of social security, both 
as regards the placing of life insur- 
ance salesmen under the social secur- 
ity act as now constituted and the at- 
tude to be taken toward the Wagner 
bill for wide extension of the social 
security system, was the big topic at 
the meeting of the national council 
Monday. 

An extended and animated discus- 
sion of the subject ended on rather 
an inconclusive note. The _ council 
voted down by a narrow margin a 
motion by Charles Cutler, National 
Life of Vermont, Davenport, Ia., to 
endorse the stand of the committee on 
national law and legislation in oppos- 
ing the Wagner bill, and directing the 
committee to place before the state and 
local associations a brief on the dangers 
in that bill. 


Merely Commends Committee 


After something of a parliamentary 
tangle had tied up proceedings for a 
time, Julian James, Equitable Society, 
Jonesboro, an Arkansas state senator, 
offered a motion merely commending 
the federal legislation committee for its 
work and asking it to give the local 
associations the necessary information 
to carry on the education of the public 
in regard to its program. 

In spite of the indefiniteness of this 
action, John A. Witherspoon, John 
Hancock, Nashville, past national presi- 
dent and chairman of the national leg- 
islation committee, who presided 
throughout the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and who had expressed strong op- 
position to that bill in his report, said 
he took it as meaning that “when and 
if the Wagner bill in its present form 
or similar legislation comes out, we are 
to oppose it.” 


Old-Age Action Sidestepped 


The question of old-age social secur- 
ity for agents, previously endorsed by 
the National association, was _ side- 
stepped entirely, so far as action was 
concerned, although there was consid- 
erable discussion on both sides. 

Political considerations undoubtedly 
contributed to the lack of action. The 
sentiment apparently was against the 
Wagner bill, but it was felt inadvisable 
to take definite action at this time, par- 
ticularly as there is still much senti- 
ment for inclusion of the agents under 
the old-age provisions of social secur- 
ity, and it was suggested by Lawrence 
Baker of Washington, counsel for the 
association, that it could not very well 
appear to ask for that and at the same 
time place itself in active opposition 
to the broadening of the act as pro- 
posed by the Wagner bill. A similar 
statement was made by some of those 
opposing the social security scheme 
from both angles. 


Raised in Compensation Discussion 


The social security issue was first 
raised in the discussion of the report 
of the committee on agents’ compensa- 
tion, in which the subject was men- 
tioned by Chairman Harry T. Wright. 
Mr. Cutler, whose motions later 
brought the matter to a vote, said it 
is a psychologically impossible situa- 
tion for life insurance men, who are 
apostles of thrift, to be running to the 
government for a pension under the 
social security act. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Organized effort which is so impor- 
tant at all times is particularly so now 
in view of the changes and distractions 
brought about by the war, Harold S. 
Parsons, Travelers, Los Angeles, de- 
clared at the open- 
ing session. 

“It is easy at 
present to allow 
one’s thinking 
to become con- 
fused, one’s habits 
to become careless, 
and to forget the 
fundamentals upon 
which success is 
dependent,” Mr. 
Parsons observed. 

“These are times 
when it is essential 
for one to have a 
definite track on 
which to run. In my own case I feel 
that any success I have had is due to 
the habits which have kept me on the 
proper track. Most of these habits are 
elementary, but they are just as impor- 
tant to the million dollar producer as to 
the agent who is starting in the busi- 
ness.” 





H. S. Parsons 


Fundamentals Essential 


Each year that he has continued in 
life insurance, Mr. Parsons said he has 
become more convinced that these fun- 
damentals are essential to consistent 
production, and that they are so simple 
that they can be practiced by everyone 
who is willing to make the effort. Suc- 
cessful and consistent production is 
almost entirely the natural result of 
having developed a system of organized 
effort and formed essential self-imposed 
habits as a part of the system—habits 
of work methods, habits of concentra- 
tion, habits of mental attitude, and the 
habit of selecting the type of prospects 
desired as future clients. “All this may 
seem of little interest to those who are 
looking for money making sales ideas— 
but I am convinced that one must first 
adhere to the essential fundamentals in 
order to be successful. These four hab- 
its I mentioned are necessary in build- 
ing a consistently successful business. 
They are basic principles which are not 
reduced in importance by wartime con- 
ditions, but are even more essential to 
bear in mind at this time.” 


Success Attracts Success 


In considering habits of work meth- 
ods, Mr. Parsons said people like to do 
business with one who is busy and suc- 
cessful and whose time is valuable. 
“Unless we make a habit of planning 
our work so that we are constantly 
busy, we will fail to create that im- 
pression.” 

Work for each day must be planned 
before that day commences, with time 
only in the office for the detail which 
must be taken care of there. With gas 
rationing now it is more important than 
ever to plan the days of each week in 
advance, to make appointments where 
possible and to arrange all calls in out- 
lying districts on certain days in order 
to avoid unnecessary mileage and loss 
of time. 


Good Habits More Profitable 


“All of us have work habits, some 
good and some not so good, and it is 
Just as easy to develop good habits, and 
much more profitable,’ Mr. Parsons 
pointed out. There is no business in 
which the habit of working (or not 
working) plays such an important part 
as in selling life insurance. It is not 
a case of energy and activity on one 


hand and laziness and inactivity on the 
other—it is almost entirely a matter of 
habit. 

Mr. Parsons related how he plans his 
work for each day. “Each evening be- 
fore going to bed, whether it be early 
or late, I spend about an hour with my 
prospect card files which I keep at home. 
One file contains places for the days 
of the month and the other for the 
months of the year. I go over the cards 
for the day just passed, making notes 
on each card of the result of each call. 
I always make a note of the date on 
which the prospect has suggested that 
I see him again and the reason why he 
did so, together with the recommenda- 
tions which I suggested. Each card is 
filed in the future day or month I am 
to see him again. If a policy is ordered, 
the card is put forward to the day I 
should expect to receive it from the 
company. I then take out the cards for 
the next day’s business, and arrange 
them so that they are in proper order 
of call. 


OUTLINES PLAN 


“T usually plan on 25 or 30 calls, 
which allows for those I fail to see— 
and I usually see about 20 people with 
whom I will average about 10 inter- 
views. My average number of applica- 








tions per interview is less than most 
people desire because I will not use any 
sales pressure in my Solicitations. But 
the low pressure system seems to work 
for me because last year I paid for 203 
cases with an average of about $8500 
per case. Prior to last year, my aver- 
age has been about 150 cases per year. 

“In addition to the cards which are 
arranged for the day’s calls, I separate 
those cards which I need that day in 
the office, some being for telephone calls 
for later appointments, and others be- 
ing for dictation or other details which 
I must go over with my secretary,” Mr. 
Parsons explained. “I will admit that I 
am usually unable to use all the cards 
with which I start out each day, but at 
least I am never at a loss for wonder- 
ing what to do! 
Carries Cards With Him 

“Speaking of cards, I find it more 
satisfactory to carry them with me, 
as they take little room in my pocket 
and they contain all the information 
I need to bring my memory up to date 
before calling on each prospect. I find 
this much more satisfactory than to 
write the names of the prospects on the 
back of an old envelope as I know 
many do. 

“On the last evening of each month, 
I take out all the cards for the next 
month (usually about 250)—go over 
them carefully and arrange them in the 








THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


September 9, 1943 


Mr. Willian He Andrews, J¥e, 


Chairman, 


Committee for National War Savings, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Mr. Andrews: 


I, through you, extend the greetings and good 
woe... * the Treasury to the delegates and members of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters assembled 
in Pittsburgh at your 54th anmal convention. 


You, the Life Underwriters of America, have rendered 
a splendid service to your country, and especially to 
the Treasury, by your untiring efforts in behalf, first 
of the Defense Bond program, then by your support of the 
War Savings activity, and now with the War Finance Committees 
throughout the country in the Third War Loan. 


You have been particularly effective in helping 
install Payroll Savings Plans. Many of the plans now in 
operation were initiated and promoted by your members e 
I understand too that throughout the country thousands 
of Life Underwriters have joined the Treasury's great 
volunteer army for direct person-to-person sales during 


the Third War Loan. 


The true value of your work can be measured not 
only in the Payroll Savings Plans you have installed or 
the Bonds you sell. You are effectively preaching the 
gospel of patriotic thrift when such preaching is vital 
to your country's best interests. 


The Treasury is indeed grateful for your splendid 


cooperatione 





om 
evares 





Sincerely, 


H nye 





War Changes, Distractions Renew 
Emphasis on Organized Effort 


days of the new month, with all the 
outlying calls being arranged on one 
day of each week, or if necessary, two 
days of each week, in order to save 
time and mileage. If someone asks me 
to see him on one of the other days of 
the week when I plan to be down town, 
I make the appointment, if possible, for 
the following week when I will be in his 
neighborhood. 


Plan Appointments Ahead 


“T think it is good to let people know, 
in a tactful way, that we have to plan 
our appointments ahead, but I must 
admit that if someone phoned to say 
he wanted to immediately order a five 
or 10 thousand I would probably be 
there in a few minutes.” Mr. Parsons 
keeps a copy of every application in 
his files. He finds this helpful on later 
occasions when further insurance is 
ordered. With this information on hand 
it frequently happens that he takes an 
order for additional insurance over the 
telephone. 

“Anything that we can do to save 
time and make it easier to get business 
is important for us, as well as impor- 
tant in the war effort in conserving 
gasoline and rubber,” he observed. 


Age Changes Important 


“Speaking of files, there is also the 
age change file, the importance of 
which is too well known for me to dis- 
cuss in detail, other than to say that 
approximately 35% of all life insurance 
is ordered within 30 days prior to age 
change, and about 15% in the month 
prior to that,” Mr. Parsons pointed out. 

“It is the bargain time that every- 
one likes to take advantage of if he 
can—and for that reason it is the time 
that we should give each client and 
prospect the opportunity of buying. All 
this business of using my prospect cards 
and planning my time, as I do, is pure- 
ly a matter of habit of so many years 
that it is automatic; so automatic that 
I have more to do each day than I am 
able to do, which prevents me from 
wasting any time whether I want to or 
not. Wasting time is solely the result 
of failure to develop the most impor- 
tant habit of all—the habit of proper 
work methods.” 


Concentration Essential 


Concentration is in reality a work 
habit, Mr. Parsons admitted, but he 
said he preferred to discuss it separ- 
ately. Concentration can be divided into 
two headings—concentration of purpose 
and concentration of effort. Ron Stever, 
retiring chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, attributes his success to 
having concentrated on certain success- 
ive objectives when he entered life in- 
surance. He and his wife wanted a 
home in a certain section of town. He 
wanted a second car, he wanted a home 
in the mountains for vacations, he 
wanted to lead his agency in paid for 
business, he wanted to become a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
and in due course become a life mem- 
ber, he wanted to have his own general 
agency and he wanted to specialize in 
a certain field of life insurance to the 
— of becoming an authority in that 

eld. 


Concentrates on Objectives 


All of these objectives he success- 
ively and successfully concentrated on, 
not all at first, but adding more as time 
went along. He is a perfect example 
of success from concentration of pur- 
pose, he gained his objectives through 
concentrating on them, Mr. Parsons said. 
“No one ever accomplished and retained 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Estate Coordination Is 
Day’s Need, Goldman Finds 


Much estate planning is haphazard 
and slipshod and what is needed is co- 
ordination of each part of the program 
into a practical, workable whole, How- 
ard D. Goldman, Northwestern Mutual, 
Richmond, averred in addressing the 
meeting of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Monday morning. 

Too many persons, he said, have had 
their insurance programs arranged by 
an insurance man, his trust approved 
by a fiduciary institution and his will 
prepared by an attorney without bring- 
ing the three together. 

All the finely tooled parts and pre- 
cision instruments used in a Flying 
Fortress would likewise be ineffective 
unless they were interrelated and skill- 
fully assembled in a unified and work- 
able whole. 


Agent as Coordinator 


He expressed the belief that trained 
agents are best qualified to take the 
lead in the field of estate coordination. 
Practically the entire experience of the 
agent is dedicated in one form or an- 
other toward the creation and conser- 
vation of estates. However it is impos- 
sible for the agent to function in this 
field without the counsel, skill and com- 
plete cooperation of the attorney, the 
trust officer and in many cases the ac- 
countant. It is necessary for the agent 
as coordinator to be reasonably well in- 
formed in these various fields, but it is 
essential that he depend on the skill of 
these others for their important part 
in a completed plan. It is his job to see 
that the work of each dovetails and 
harmonizes into the whole. 

Almost everyone is income tax con- 
scious, but relatively few are conscious 
of the estate tax picture, he declared. 
Frequently these two types of taxes are 
so closely related that the agent is of- 
fered a rare opportunity to capitalize 
on income tax consciousness by develop- 
ing an aggressive estate tax conscious- 
ness. 

The income tax burden and payment 
is relatively simple. Most taxable in- 
come is cash received within the taxable 
year, hence a cash tax is paid out of 
currently received cash and it is known 
when the tax is payable. On the other 
hand, the estate and inheritance tax 
must be paid from accumulated capital 
at an indefinite future date and the 
actual cash required as distinguished 
from invested assets is rarely available 
at the time it is needed. 

Many a person spends years in the 
creation of an estate, exercising great 
skill and competence in safeguarding 
investments and then for some reason 
shows unbelievable incompetence and 
negligence in the conservation of this 
accumulation for his family. 


Hold Back from Attorneys 


Some substantial estate owners have 
admitted that they have failed to give 
their attorneys a complete estate pic- 
ture for fear of being charged a large 
fee and that they have avoided the use 
of trust companies as executors and 
trustees to save commissions. Many es- 
tates could be saved and waste avoided 
if these individuals could be made to 
understand the invaluable assistance of 
expertly trained counsel and _ trustee- 
ship. 

The losses that. can result from 
forced liquidation can be and often are 
much greater than the taxes and costs 
which make the liquidation necessary. 

Under such conditions it is financial 
suicide for the estate owner to sit by 
content and secure in the knowledge of 
past success and present financial in- 
dependence. Such individuals recognize 
that the wills they execute distribute 
their assets, but they fail to realize that 
the same instrument distributes their 
liabilities — liabilities not only in the 


form of present debts, but also debts 
that come into being at the incident of 
death. Too much attention is given to 
assets and too little to liabilities. As 
the estate owner watches his investment 
account to protect it against social, 
economic and political change so, too, 
must he be educated to the necessity of 
developing and diligently watching an 
estate counsel. And just as he changes 
investment accounts in keeping with 
conditions, so, too, must he change his 
estate plan from time to time. The 
estate plan once developed is not static, 
but is quite dynamic and must be con- 
stantly and carefully supervised. 

Successful estate work depends on 
gaining the complete confidence of the 
client. Unless one is able to obtain full 
information concerning the contents of 
an estate, income, will, existing trusts, 
etc., such work is impossible. In fact it 
is necessary to know the characteristics 
of various beneficiaries, detailed infor- 
mation regarding business interest and 
everything the estate owner can reveal 
that is pertinent to his wishes, his fam- 
ily and his affairs. Any thought of 
writing additional insurance must be 
subordinated to a desire to develop a 
workable, feasible and economical estate 
plan. If additional insurance is required, 
the need for it will develop as the re- 
sult of a logical analysis. 


Tax Savings Secondary 


In the construction of any estate 
plan the foremost objectives must be 
to carry out the wishes of the estate 
owner during his life and after his 
death. Possible tax savings should be 
considered in determining the method 
to be employed in executing these 
wishes, but these savings should be 
relegated to a position of secondary 
importance. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that estate shrinkage from 
taxes, administration costs and possible 
liquidation losses can be so high that 
the wishes of the estate owner may be 
utterly defeated. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that shrinkage be carefully esti- 
mated and possible liquidation losses 
considered in determining if the impor- 
tant wishes of an individual regarding 
his beneficiaries be executed. 

Many estate owners will say they 
earn a stated net percentage on their 
investments. If they amortize the poten- 
tial shrinkage in their estates result- 
ing from death duties they would sing 
a different tune. 

Today a man who can consistently 
earn 4% net on an investment estate 
is a financial wizard. However, if he is 
in a 50% income tax bracket, his true 
net income is only 2%. 

Assume that the size of his estate 
places his top bracket at 50% shrink- 

(Continued on Page 29) 








EDWIN W. BAKER 


Edwin W. Baker, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Louisville, chairman of the 
nominating committee, and the mem- 
bers of his committee are being kept 
busy checking up on the candidates 
proposed for officers and trustees and 
preparing a slate to be submitted at the 
election session of the national council 
on Thursday. 


Reliance Life Plays 
Host in Most 
Abundant Style 


Reliance Life, the biggest of the 
Pittsburgh companies, is being hospi- 
table to an abundant degree. Sunday 
evening it was host to about 180 mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar Round Table 
at a cocktail party and dinner at the 
Duquesne Club and Wednesday evening 
the entire convention will be guests of 
Reliance Life at cocktails. 


Burnett Gives Talk 


H. T. Burnett, agency vice-president, 
addressed the luncheon of the Million 
Dollar Round Table Monday. All day 
Tuesday Reliance Life held a meeting 
of about 130 of its representatives, 
most of whom are managers or assist- 
ant managers. 

At the dinner, Sunday, Jay N. Jami- 
son, executive vice-president, presided 
and introduced the home office execu- 
tives present, they being Mr. Burnett 
and Vice-Presidents R. C. Kneil, T. J. 
McKenna and L. P. Gregory. 





_Mrs. O. J. Lacy; Grant Taggart, California-Western States, Cowley, Wyo., 
N. A. L. U. president; Mrs, Taggart, and Mr. Lacy, president California-Western 


States. 


Decision on ’44 
Annual Gathering 
Is Deferred 


Trustees Act Saturday on 
Mid-Year—Buffalo, Roa- 
noke, Oklahoma City Bid 


Due to the impossibility of projecting 
plans a year ahead during the wartime 
period, the place of the 1944 annual 
meeting will not be determined at Pitts- 
burgh. Thus the question of where do 
we go next year doesn’t exist here to 
excite rivalry, logrolling, trading of 
votes for a city for votes for a candi- 
date for trustee or secretary, to pro- 
duce cocktail parties given by the com- 
peting cities, to bring out strolling 
singers, banners, or gorgeous blonde 
pinners of roses on lapels. 

The decision as to the 1944 conven- 
tion will probably be made by the 
trustees during the winter when it can 
be better determined whether to hold a 
meeting and if so, where. Minneapolis 
has been virtually assured that it can 
have the first post war convention. The 
meeting was to have gone there last 
year, but at the last minute it was 
called off and a bobtailed meeting was 
held in Chicago. 

Detroit, at the national council meet- 
ing, said it wants to be host at a sutt- 
able time in the future. 

Considerable rivalry has developed 
for the 1944 midyear gathering next 
spring. The decision will probably be 
made by the new board of trustees at 
their meeting in Pittsburgh Saturday. 
Usually the trustees act on that ques- 
tion at their December meeting, but the 
new board will decide this weekend. 
The cities that have submitted bids are 
Buffalo, Roanoke, Va., and Oklahoma 
City. 

Buffalo is particularly eager to be 
host. Claude C. Jones, general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual and Buffalo pro- 
gram chairman, is prepared to present 
the formal invitation at the trustees’ 
meeting Saturday. 

Buffalo has never had either a mid- 
year or an annual meeting. It is repre- 
sented on the board of trustees by Sid- 
ney Wertimer of Prudential and the 
Buffalo association made a gain in 
membershp of 115 or 102% this year. 

The Roanoke invitation is being ad- 
vanced by E. Dudley Colhoun, of Roan- 
oke, home office supervisor of Shenan- 
doah Life and member of the 1948 
N. A. L. U. nominating committee. J. 
C. Hardin, Kansas City Life, Roanoke, 
who for years has wanted to see a mid- 
year meeting in his city, is giving a 
hand with the strategy. 

The Oklahoma City group wanted to 
have the 1943 annual convention in their 
city, but deferred to Pittsburgh. They 
are taking the position that they have 
the facilities, the transportation, and 
would enjoy being host if the decision 
goes their way. 





Urges Closer C.L.U. Tieup 


A closer tieup between local associa- 
tions and C.L.U. chapters is urged in 
the report on the committee on coop- 
eration with the American College, 
submitted by Chairman H. C. Lawrence, 
Lincoln National, Newark. It recom- 
mends that the associations concen- 
trate their local educational activities 
around the C.L.U. chapter and where 
one does not exist, assist in organizing 
such a chapter, 

It has suggested that all  associa- 
tions stress the educational theme in 
October, with_local conferment of the 
C.L.U. designation to any successful 
local candidates. 
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THE JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 
AGENCY 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


1800 Empire State Building 
JOHN M. FRASER, General Agent 
149 Broadway 
New York 


New York 
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Four Main Topics of 
Concern in Washington 


The matters with which the commit- 
tee on federal law and legislation has 
been chiefly concerned are the Bridges 
bill, wage stabilization directives, pen- 
sion trust regulations and the various 
social security proposals, John A. With- 
erspoon, John Hancock, Nashville, re- 
ported as chairman of that committee. 

The National association has long 
supported the idea that life insurance 
premiums in a reasonable amount 
should be allowed as deductions from 
income and has assured Senator Bridges 
of support for his bill. However, these 
three suggestions have been made in 
connection with that bill: 

1. Change the effective date with re- 
spect to premiums on insurance owned, 
from December 8, 1941, to the date of 
enactment of the bill. This is in accord 
with the general policy of Congress 
with respect to such matters and we 
believe the reasons for it are obvious. 


2. Inclusion in the deduction of war 
bond purchases and retirement of old 
debts. In appearances before the Senate 
finance committee in August, 1942, 
the legislative committee advocated the 
granting of deductions for life insur- 
ance premiums, war bonds and debt 
retirement. In framing the victory tax, 
Congress made provision for all three. 
Inclusion of war bond purchases will 
give definite encouragement along this 
line and will avoid the charge that we 
are discriminating against the man who 
has been unable to get life insurance 
because of lack of insurability. The in- 
clusion of debt repayment is in line 
with Point 3 of the government’s pro- 
gram on economic stabilization. 











3. Inclusion of a reasonable deduc- 
tion for premium on life insurance pur- 
chased after the date of enactment of 
the bill. The Canadian government now 
grants a deduction for such new pur- 
chases, the allowance being 50% of the 
first year’s premium with a maximum 
of $100, and with the type of policy 
restricted to certain long term plans. 
Such a provision will avoid discrimina- 
tion against those who lacked the money 
or the need for insurance prior to the 
passage of this bill. Persons in this 
class would include young men coming 
of age, newly married persons, those 
whose need is increased by the birth 
of children, etc. Furthermore, this idea 
is in accord with the government’s pro- 
gram on economic stabilization. Point 
4 of that program says: “Provide for 
your own and your family’s future with 
adequate life insurance and savings.” 


Wage Stabilization Directives 


There has been much concern in re- 
cent weeks about the conflicting reports 
coming from Washington regarding 
the attitude of the wage stabilization 
authorities toward life insurance. 

For some months the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has con- 
cerned itself with the problem. Lately 
it has been apparent that wage sta- 
bilization officials would hold that a 
purchase of life insurance by an em- 
ployer on the life of and for the bene- 
fit of an employe to the extent of 5% 
of the latter’s salary or wages would 
not meet the requirements if (a) it 
were applied to only one employe, (b) 
if applied to the payment of old insur- 

Continued on page 31) 
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Asks Nominating 
Speeches Be Arranged 
in Advance 


In line with the recommenda- 
tion of the trustees at the De- 
cember meeting, the nominating 
committee at the election ses- 
sion of the national council 
Thursday will propose prior to 
the commencement of voting that 
all candidates, whether nomi- 
nated by the committee or from 
the floor, be extended the privi- 
lege of one nominating speech 
not exceeding three minutes and 
a seconding speech or speeches 
totaling not more than two min- 
utes. 

The committee urges that all 
candidates make the necessary 
arrangements for nominating and 
seconding speeches in case the 
council adopts such a motion. It 
says that this plan will give an 
equal break to all candidates and 
appears advisable in view of its 
request that no campaign litera- 
ture be distributed during the 
convention. 








Canadian Group Represented 


Leslie W. Dunstall, executive secre- 
tary, and A. Gordon Nairn repre- 
sented the Canadian association. 

M. L. (Bromo) Seltzer, who took 
an especially active part in arrang- 
ing for the N. A. L. U. meeting in 
Des Moines in 1935, is now president 
of the Des Moines Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters and is in 
charge of arrangements for the winter 
meeting of the National Accident & 
Health Association there in January. 





Capture ‘Dangerous 
Dollars’ Treasury 


Leader Implores 
Ted R. Gamble Is Featured 


at War Bond Conference 
Dinner 


In addressing the war bond confer- 
ence dinner Tuesday on “The Life Un- 
derwriter’s Part in the War Finance 
Program,” Ted R. Gamble, assistant to 
the secretary and national sales direc- 
tor, war finance division Treasury De- 
partment, observed that 67 million 
Americans have staked the future of 
their families, the security of their 
homes and the satisfaction of a care- 
free old age upon the promises of the 
life insurance companies of America, 

“They have,” he said, “been willing 
to risk the future and fortunes of 
those who are nearest and dearest to 
them because of the confidence that has 
been built up by the life insurance 
companies by their record of the past 
100 years. The companies you repre- 
sent have weathered wars, depressions 
and epidemics and have met their com- 
mitments to the letter of each contract. 

“You insure people against the loss 
of income in case a wage earner dies, 
gets old or becomes disabled. 

“The Treasury itself is now engaged 
in what may be called a reinsurance 
campaign to insure the dollars which 
you and your companies have promised 
to beneficiaries and policy holders of 
the country. 

“Take my own insurance program 
for instance. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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General Agent, G. Harold Moore, and his able 
associates, who are carrying on the high quality of 
underwriting that has characterized this office since 1882. 
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Maduro Saturates 
Million Dollar Men 
With Pension Data 


Ostheimer Is Named 
Chairman—Sessions 
Get Underway Early 


Mention 19.165 (ii) b @ %¢ "#$ to 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and quick as 
a flash he will re- 
spond “Denny Ma- 
duro Pension 
Trusts.” About 130 
millionaires Sun- 
day and Monday 
got impregnated, 
saturated, amazed, 
bewildered and a 
few even punch 
drunk on some 
seven hours’ dis- 
cussion of that en- 
trancing subject 
from the lips of A. J. Ostheimer 
Denis B. Maduro, 
the lawyer from New York, who knows 
the answers, and who, when his audi- 
ence thinks it is catching on, is able 
to pitch a few curves and cite a few 
T. D.’s that put the experts right back 
in their place again. 

The newspaper contingent was grate- 
ful that it was a closed session, what 
with the paper shortage and ‘their lim- 
ited education and experience in finan- 
cial matters and they were reduced to 
reporting the deplorable physical and 
mental condition of the millionaires 
which can only be compared to that of 
a college senior who has sang all the 
songs and drank all the beer and 
cracked none of the books and has just 
emerged from a 12-hour $50 cram ses- 
sion at 2 a.m. for an examination to 
start at 8 a.m. 

It was guaranteed to cure or kill. 
Many a millionaire was heard to take 
the anti-pension trust vow. A few of 
the spiritually uplifted, however, left 
with a renewed determination to go out 
and amaze them and then confuse them. 





Sunday Afternoon Was Easy 


Mr. Maduro delivered his preliminary 
shot at a meeting Sunday afternoon, 
but this proved to be just by the way of 
practice. The millionaires left that ses- 
sion with a feeling of self confidence 
and mastery. They got the old one two 
Monday afternoon when Mr. Maduro 
got down to the facts of life, which 
seems to be that the rich get poorer. 
Seriously these sessions did serve to 
convince or rather confirm a number of 
big producers in their conviction that 
pension trusts is a field for those who 
are willing to give up their lives for it 
and that a country boy had better stick 
to picking them off one at a time. 

Between Maduro the Million Dollar 
Round Table did contrive to elect some 
officers, change its constitution and by- 
laws around to make everything more 
high class, listen to some other orations 
and rally round the appetizers, mar- 
mca and manhattans and banquet 
oard, 


Ron Stever Makes Hit 


Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Pasa- 
dena, the retiring chairman, made a 
great hit. He is amiable, well informed, 
unruffled with a dozen persons tugging 
at his sleeve for attention and is a re- 
sourceful and graceful presiding officer. 

A. J. Ostheimer, III, formerly vice- 
chairman, is the new chairman. Forget 
the one-two-three business. He’s just as 
regular as if his name were Jake. He 
has been in the life insurance business 
13 years. Before that he was a paper 

ox magnate. He qualified for the round 
table in 1936 and has made the grade 


every year since. One year he was a 
member of the executive committee, 
then its vice-chairman, now chairman. 
His name is Alfred J. Ostheimer, III, 
and he is a partner along with Earl 
Zebley in A. J. Ostheimer, III, which 
is how it is registered under the fic- 
titious name act of Pennsylvania. Get 
the distinction. A. J. Ostheimer, III, is 
special agent for Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 

John E. Clayton, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual at Newark, is 
the new vice-chairman of the round 
table. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee during the past year. 
There used to be four members of the 
executive committee. The way they 
changed it around there are now five. 
They are: Mr. Stever, the man that got 
the favorable mention three paragraphs 
up; Lou Behr, the hooper do from Chi- 
cago (Equitable Society, president Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters) 
and Harold S. Parsons, the Travelers’ 
millionaire from Los Angeles, who 
addressed the general convention ses- 
sion Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Ostheimer was chairman of the 
committee that fixed up the change in 
constitution and by-laws (some day we 
want to find out what is the distinction 
between the constitution and the by- 
laws). The other members were Messrs. 
Stever and Clayton, R. P. Burroughs, 





RUN S'TEVER 


National Life, Manchester, N. H.; H. 
Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut General, 
Chicago; Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States, Cowley, Wyo.; Harry 
Terry Wright, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago; George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit; Paul Dunnavan, Can- 
ada Life, Minneapolis; John O. Todd, 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago. 

Here is about what they did: 


Larger Executive Committee 


Increased the executive committee 
from four to five and provided that the 
most recent living past chairman shall 
be a member. 

Provided that the nominating com- 
mittee shall consist of the two chair- 
men, the current chairman and two 
members that do not belong to the ex- 
ecutive committee. In the past the nom- 
inators have consisted of the past 
chairmen exclusively. 

Provided that 20% of the member- 
ship can bring in a nomination not 
later than 10 days prior to the date 
designated for taking a mail ballot. 

Specified that life membership shall 
be based either on qualification in three 
out of three years, the system that ex- 
clusively prevailed in the past or in 
four out of five years, but with the 
proviso that the application for life 
membership of a qualifying member 
must be for the first year for which the 
life membership is approved. That 
means just what it says. 

For men in uniform, their years in 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


An Address of National Prestige— 
Rates and Floor Plans on Request— 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents One La Salle Street, Chicago 





Outstanding Life 
One La Salk 


THE LIFE INSURANC 











THE COMPLETE FACILITIES OF OUR 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE | 


LOCATED 


UNION TRUST BLDG. 
ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


Established 1872 


INSURANCE 


ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET 














NEW YORK Telephone—Central 7411 SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 2, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS 
HENRY ZIMMERMAN 
ROYER AGENCY 
AGENCY THE CONNECTICUT 
° MUTUAL LIFE 


General Agents 


THE 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Tel. Franklin 0305 


2115 ONE NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 








INSURANCE CO. 


General Agents 
Lt. Com. Chas. J. Zimmerman 
Henry C. Hunken 


Tel. Central 5700 


One North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENT 


One La Salle Street Building 


Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ING CENTER OF CHICAGO 








ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


is the recognized Life Insurance Center of 
Chicago. Twenty-seven life insurance offices 
occupy space in this modern, up-to-date, 
forty-seven story building, located at La 
Salle and Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and managers with of- 
fices at One La Salle Street whose names 
appear here have unequalled facilities for 
handling all life insurance business. Brokers 
will find prompt and unusual service on 
brokerage business at these offices. Men 
who desire to become Life Underwriters and 
connect with well established organizations 
that will give helpful aid will find an oppor- 


tunity awaits them. 


Here are some of the most progressive and 
modern producing organizations offering 
the finest service on life insurance to be 


found anywhere in the country. 








The Hughes Agency is a progressive, aggressive organiza- 
tion, with a staff well equipped to handle those cases in Chicago 
which you’ve often thought you would write, but probably never 
will unless you get someone here to work with you on them. 


Underwriters here say we’re a good outfit to live with and 
many out-of-towners say we’re a good gang to work with... 
so let’s get together on those people who used to live where you 
live and now live where we live. We’re sure we can work out an 
arrangement profitable to all of us! 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One North La Salle St. Chicago RANdolph 0060 














RAYMOND J. WIESE 


AGENCY 
OF 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET e CHICAGO 

















it 





FREEMAN J. WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


18th FLOOR ONE NORTH 
LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone Central 1393 





AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 











STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SUITE 1525 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


* 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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service will not be counted against them 
in qualification for life membership. 

The credits for becoming a qualified 
member are: 

(1) Regular single and annual pre- 
mium life insurance, credit face value 
with three exceptions: (a) policies ma- 
turing at age 75 or earlier to provide 
retirement incomes; (b) family income 
and family maintenance counts at 
$2,000 for each $1,000 face amount; 
(c) conversions from term to all per- 
manent plans count at face value re- 
gardless of the effective date of con- 
version but only if the term contract 
has been in force 12 months or more. 

(2) Single premium annuities count 
at 1% times the single premium. 

(8) All policies maturing at age 75 
or earlier count at 150 times the 
amount of monthly income provided at 
maturity. 


Following Points Count 


(4) The following things count as 
$1,000 credit for each $15 net first year 
commission (A) group life and annui- 
ties; (B) conversions of retirement an- 
nuities and other permanent plans to 
permanent plans but only the commis- 
sions attributable to the conversions. 
(C) Everything else. 

Provided that if a member termi- 
nates his membership or is discharged 
from his local life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation, his membership in the round 
table is automatically terminated for 
that year. 

In the event of death of a member, 
the amount of his dues is refunded to 
his family. 


Monday Breakfast Session 


At the breakfast session Monday 
Chairman Stever remarked that the 
membership of the round table—232— 
is the largest in history. It exceeds by 
nine the 1942 roster and it is one-third 
larger than when the round table held 
its last previous meeting in 1941. About 
110 were registered by Monday morn- 
ing. ; 

Mr. Stever had a number of digni- 
taries take a bow, including Grant Tag- 
gart, N.A.L.U., president; H. A. Hed- 
ges, vice-president; W. H. Andrews, Jr., 
secretary; Walter Barton, treasurer; 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president, a number of the trustees; 
Denis Maduro; R. P. Burroughs; A. J. 
Ostheimer; John E. Clayton; and Sis 
Hoffman, famed Union Central lady 
millionaire from Cincinnati. 

With a chuckle Mr. Stever read cor- 
respondence with the insurance officer 
of a naval establishment who desired 
to become a member of the round table 
by reason of having sold an immense 
amount of National Service Life Insur- 
ance. Mr. Stever had informed him that 
he was not eligible because he had not 
received commissions. Whereupon the 
naval officer replied that he had re- 
ceived all the commissions that were 
payable, that being, of course, none. 








Guess What Duff’s 
Pockets Disgorged 
This Time 


W. M. Duff, Equitable Society 
general agent at Pittsburgh, who 
is famed among other things for 
his practice of stuffing his pock- 
ets with trinkets and souvenirs 
of amazing variety and bestow- 
ing them promiscuously, this 
week produced something brand 
new in that line—Indian arrow- 
heads. He was besieged on all 
sides and after these were gone, 
he had a supply of more ortho- 
dox gadgets, such as ration book 
covers and pencils. Mr. Duff had 
quite a collection of arrowheads 
which he presented to Westmin- 
ster College. 








The naval officer seems to have won 
the argument but lost the sale. 

Mr. Andrews gave a war bond talk 
and beseeched each of the members to 
set a personal goal of $1,000,000 war 
bond sales to individuals. 

Mr. Stever read the names of the 15 
members who are known to be in uni- 
— and read letters from some of 
them. 


Formal Speaking Program 


The group then adjourned to another 
room to listen to the formal speaking 
program. 

A business session and the final Ma- 
duro talk was held in the afternoon 
following the luncheon and the final 
event was a cocktail party given by 
Massachusetts Mutual. From the head 
office were Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president; C. W. Hall, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, and Seneca Gamble, 
advertising director. Each member was 
presented with a souvenir—a set of 
playing cards. 

A good many of the millionaires ar- 
rived in Pittsburgh Saturday to frater- 
nize over a game of golf or around the 
hotel. The preconvention outing which 
has been held in recent years at a re- 
sort spot in the vicinity of the conven- 
tion city was not scheduled this year. 
Instead the members came direct to 
Pittsburgh in advance of the meeting 
proper. Sunday morning brought a con- 
siderably larger contingent and a group 
of about 100 gathered that afternoon 
to hear the Maduro talk. 

Sunday evening the millionaires were 
guests of Reliance Life for cocktails 
and dinner at the Duquesne Club. 

“We all want to make certain that 
our children continue to have their 
chance”, Russell C. Whitney, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, Chicago, told the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. The life com- 

(Continued on page 36) 





ps Theo M. Green, Massachusetts Mutual, president Oklahoma City association; 
Tom B. Reed, Great Southern Life, Oklahoma City, N. A. L. U. trustee, and 
J. Hawley Wilson, general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 








The Spirit of ’43 


Not unlike the performance in the epic year of '76 


is the spirit of today—the spirit of ‘43. 


There's an intensity of purpose; a uniformity of 
direction; an indomitable will to win; a concerted 
pulling together as a team—just as there was in '76 


when our Nation was born. 


Symbolic of that spirit which makes Americans 
unbeatable is the unending stream of reports in the 
life insurance industry of fewer men consistently 
writing more business; creating more security for 
individuals; constantly making the economic fabric 


of the Nation stronger. 


We are proud to be identified with an industry 


so totally geared for victory. 


Ww 


OMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


Louisville 


MORTON BOYD 


President 


“Where Quality Men Are Building Quality Volume” 
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Cooperation in 
Business at 
New High Point 


Taggart and Rutherford 
Report on Association’s 
Accomplishments in Year 


The greatly increased cooperation de- 
veloped among all organizations in the 
field of life insurance, particularly in 
matters connected with the war effort, 
which probably has reached a new high 
the past year, was especially stressed 
by both President Grant Taggart and 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president, in their reports on the ac- 
complishments of the year. 

The National association and the 
company organizations have joined 
hands and coordinated their efforts 
most closely in the study of manpower 
problems of the business and the pre- 
sentation of facts regarding the busi- 
ness to the manpower commission; con- 
sideration of the 5% wage stabilization 
rulings and the new pension trust reg- 
ulations, and work on the problem of 
agents’ compensation, culminating in 
the formation of the Life Insurance 
Coordinating Committee. 

Two of the major contributions of 
that committee, President Taggart re- 
ported, have been the coordination of 
the efforts of home offices and field in 
connection with the second and third 
war loan campaigns and other phases 
of the Treasury Department’s war 
finance program, and its cooperation 
with the Institute of Life Insurance in 
the new advertising program in behalf 
of the government’s campaign for eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Another important development along 
this line was the formation of the Joint 
Committee on Field Cooperation. 


Concentrate on Six Points 


President Taggart said that at the 
start of the present administration it 
was decided to concentrate on these 
six points: 

1. The contribution of our full share 
toward the winning of the war. 

2. Intensified efforts with respect to 
the problems facing our policyholders, 
our members and our business, 

3. Increased service through increased 
membership. 

4. Definite contributions toward the 
maintenance of high morale through- 
out our field forces. 

5. A study of our entire organization 
structure with a view toward greater 
service to our membership and our 
business. 

_ 6. Cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in the field of life insurance for 
the good of our business. 


Contribution to War Effort 

_In reviewing the National associa- 
tion’s contribution to the war effort, 
aside from the joint activities already 
mentioned, Mr. Taggart stressed par- 
ticularly the work of the committee on 
national war savings, headed by H. W. 
Andrews, Jr., and the notable results 
achieved in the installation of payroll 
savings plans. 

Recognizing the need by men and 
women in the armed forces for com- 
petent insurance service and advice, the 
committee on life insurance informa- 
mation, headed by Sidney Wertimer of 
Buffalo, with the aid of Executive Sec- 
retary Wilfrid E. Jones and Donald F. 
Barnes, director of research, now in 
uniform, has assisted local associations 
in setting up volunteer underwriter 
service bureaus for this purpose. These 
bureaus have received the enthusiastic 
commendation of commanding officers 
in those camps where they have been 
established. Mr, Taggart urges all local 
associations in cities near which there 


are military and naval establishments 
to get in touch immediately with na- 
tional headquarters with a view to 
extending this service. Invaluable serv- 
ice has been given in explaining the 
provisions of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
civil relief act and in coordinating Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance with life 
insurance owned by service men and 
women at the time of their entry into 
the armed forces. Life underwriters 
also have been enthusiastic salesmen of 
National Service Life Insurance in mili- 
tary and naval establishments and in 
all their contacts with men and women 
of the armed forces. 

The work of the speakers bureau as 
a factor in maintenance of field morale 
was highly praised. In all, 353 visits to 
state and local associations were made 
by national officers, trustees and past 
presidents, Mr. Taggart himself visit- 
ing 77 associations and Mr. Rutherford 
43. He hailed the increase in member- 
ship to 29,274 as a notable accomplish- 
ment in view of conditions which the 
business had to face. 

Mr. Rutherford laid especial stress 
on the matter of cooperation, both 
within the business and with those out- 
side the field of life insurance. It has 
been said that the problems incident to 
war have brought field forces and home 
office managements closer together, and 


he conceded that perhaps this has 
played a part, but prefers to believe 
that the marvelous cooperation of the 
past year is but the normal develop- 
ment of efforts started many years 
ago and continued by the leaders of 
field forces and management. In that 
connection he mentioned the develop- 
ment of the Institute of Life Insurance 
and Sales Research Bureau and the 
notable work done by both of those 
organizations. 


Contact With Government 


On cooperation with outside inter- 
ests, he emphasized the necessity of 
contact with congressmen and govern- 
mental leaders in Washington, and said 
that much of the criticism of officials 
properly should be directed toward the 
citizenship for not acquainting them 
with the facts on which their decisions 
must be based. 

“Our experiences convince us that 
senators, congressmen, officials in ex- 
ecutive departments and government 
bureaus of our national government, 
state insurance commissioners and other 
state officials are eager for facts and 
for counsel that will enable them to act 
wisely and with fairness to all con- 
cerned at all times,” Mr. Rutherford 
said. 

He also urged active cooperation with 








Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Lacy 
Were in Century Wreck 


Ironically, O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent of California- Western States 
Life, and Mrs. Lacy went through 
the 20th Century wreck near 
Syracuse the other day without 
being injured, but Mrs. Lacy 
suffered an injury to her wrist 
in a fall in New York just before 
leaving for Pittsburgh. 

The Lacys were on one of the 
cars toward the rear of the 20th 
Century that did not leave the 
track. They were jolted but did 
not realize the seriousness of the 
trouble. 

In Pittsburgh they are shar- 
ing a handsome suite with Grant 
Taggart, California- Western 
States, Cowley, Wyo., and N.A. 
L. U. president, and Mrs. Tag- 
gart. 








those in other lines of insurance in re- 
gard to problems of common interests 
and with all other business and pro- 
fessional organizations in and outside 
the insurance business. 





small sample: 


done.” 





HOME OFFICE 


On January 1, 1942 the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its VETERANS 
SERVICE ALLOWANCE PLAN. Requiring no contribution from fieldmen, 
the Company provides a substantial monthly income for field veterans, 
men with twenty or more years of service, after they reach the age of 
65, based on their earnings during preceding years. 


What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen think of the plan? Listen to just this 


FROM ATLANTA—“The best thing the Company has ever done for the 
benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO—“I did not need this latest act of the Company to 
increase my loyalty and admiration. It is one of the finest things ever 


FROM N. Y. C.—“It is just another example of the reasons that make 
so many of us go on year after year preaching Mutual Benefit—know- 
ing that the service to the public and also the treatment of the repre- 
sentatives is outstanding and equalled by no other company.” 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Millionaires Urged 
to Aid Producers 
and Association 


Taggart Makes Strong 
Plea for Cooperation 


Before Round Table 


In urging members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table to aid in encourag- 
ing smaller producers to qualify for the 
honor, Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo., 
told the group that it was at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting in 1931 that he made his 
debut as a million dollar producer. 
Since then Mr. Taggart has served as 
round table chairman and is now presi- 
dent of the National association. 


“There are altogether too few of us 
who have won membership in this ex- 
clusive group,” Mr. Taggart declared. 
“T have always had a strong conviction 
that a considerable number of others 
of the thousands of life insurance men 
could qualify if they set their minds 
to it, and I am wondering if we have 
done and are doing what we can to en- 
courage them. Perhaps your experience 
has been different from mine, but as I 
look back I can clearly recall how I al- 
ways responded to a word of encour- 
agement, or to a bit of recognition 
from company Officials or leading pro- 
ducers. I will never forget my first 
agency manager who had the power to 
inspire me to greater efforts and the 
merest recognition from the kindly old 
president of my company upped my 
self assurance no end. If I have failed 
to tell you before, I want you to know 
now that you too have contributed to 
my success. 


Need Encouragement 


“Don’t you think that it is a natural 
human trait to want to have just a 
little attention and encouragement. It 
is my firm conviction that many under- 
writers are only on the brink of success 
and can be brought into the camp of 
top producers if some of us will only 
just put ourselves out and spend a little 
time with them,” Mr. Taggart said. 

“Talk about investments—there is no 
better investment that any of us can 
make than in improving the life and lot 
of our fellows, and no greater return 
than in the gratitude and added respect 
they will show us and in the satisfac- 
tion we will enjoy in seeing others do- 
ing well. It isn’t as if we were giving 
something we could not afford to lose, 
for in this kind of giving we ourselves 
stand to gain. It is but a just and fair 
share of our good fortune that we pass 
on to others only to have the blessing 
compounded.” 

Aid in Association Work 

The million dollar producers were 
also asked to aid in association work 
by Mr. Taggart. 

“There is much work to be done, both 
within the association and without, and 
we are going to be expected to help do 
it without hope of financial gain. There 
are important committees, the work of 
which requires the best of which our 
busy men are capable. Legislation will 
be an ever-present problem. The agency 
practices committee must function. We 
must be looking to post-war problems. 
Problems in compensation, membership, 
war bonds, finance and education must 
all have our attention. 

“This effort in the interest of asso- 
ciation and life insurance generally 
must be of an unselfish, cooperative 
type,” Mr. Taggart declared. “It should 
be work that is closely associated with 
the work being done by other organized 
agencies and officials. Little good, and 
perhaps much harm will result from 
individuals taking pot-shots at those in 


Program Chief 




















JUDD C. BENSON 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 





high places because they are not in full 
accord with what they are doing or 
how they are doing it. There is little 
to admire in the chronic fault-finder 
and fortunately his audience will al- 
ways be limited. 

“Let me remind you that while the 
Million Dollar Round Table may seem 
to some to be sufficient professional 
activity, the welfare of the members 
depends upon the situation with respect 
to life insurance as a whole. In other 
words it is imperative that each of you 
take a great interest in the general 
program of the National association. 
That means that each and every one of 
you should be among the most active 
members in his iocal association. It 
seems to me that you need the associa- 
tion even more than the fellow who 
isn’t doing as much business as you are. 

“You have a definite obligation of 
leadership. Men who attain positions 
of prominence such as you, do so 
through hard work, initiative, executive 
ability, ability to lead others, etc. It is 
your mission to be pillars of the church. 
You have the capacity to inspire others, 
to put forth the necessary study and 
work, to join your own select circles. 
In other words the Million Dollar 
Round Table should be a sort of big 
brother to serve all of the under- 
writers of his community and state. It 
is of course important that you not 
give the impression that you are on a 
pedestal,” Mr. Taggart observed. 

“To my way of thinking most Million 
Dollar Round Table members attain 
distinction chiefly as a result of two 
things—enthusiasm and hard work. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. Hard work 
encourages others to do likewise. Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table members can 
help by being willing at all times to 
explain their work and methods in 
simple understandable language. Asso- 
ciations are constantly in quest of 
speakers. You can make a real contri- 
bution to this business if you will pre- 
pare a talk, not for Million Dollar 
Round Table members, but for the fel- 
low in the $100,000 class and up, and 
if you will only signify your willingness 
to devote a little time each year to 
preaching the gospel where needed, you 
ji certainly have an opportunity to 

O SO. 





Falkstein Two Day 
Conventioneer 


Frank B. Falkstein, million dollar 
producer for Aetna Life at San An- 
tonio, attended the Million Dollar 
Round Table sessions Sunday and Mon- 
day and then went on to Hartford to 
confer with Aetna Life people. 




















"We're lucky, we agents of Guarantee Mutual so we aren't 
particularly interested in the report of the agents’ compen- 
sation committee at this meeting. 


"For eight years Guarantee Mutual has been using its 
‘Builders of Men’ agency plan . . . and it suits us. 


"Over 200 men have entered life insurance work un- 
der this plan and have succeeded. The promotional bonus 
distributed on a regular allocation basis is a honey of an 
idea. No advances, no compromising, no liens on renewal 
accounts, no owing the general agent and that sort of stuff 
which gets an agent down. 


"We're glad our company didn't wait for committee 
action or association pressure before it put that combina- 
tion plan into effect. 


"Of course compensation isn't everything, our two 
weeks home office school is outstanding. You get all the 
needed background material plus the hows and whys of 
selling and how to organize your time and develop work 
habits. 


"We better get back into the meeting, the next 
speaker is supposed to have a lot on the ball. We'll tell you 
more about it later or better yet, write A. B." 
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A. B. OLSON, Agency 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 
N. A. L. U. 54th Anniversary 


The offices listed on this page are leaders 
in the life insurance field in Chicago. They 
believe in the National Association and for 
what it stands, and through this medium 
extend their cordial greetings to the 54th 





Action |! 


Is the word that portrays the 
. ¢ : dynamic power which has 
"@- © We Bf caused our agency. of young 


men to develop a Real position 
of Leadership—we Believe in 
its power to produce Results. 


a 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JAMES M. ROYER, General Agent 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, President JOHN H. SHERMAN, Manager 
GENERAL AGENTS of 

THE PENN MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company 

135 South La Salle Street Franklin 7300 


CHICAGO 


THE The 
EWING AGENCY EQUITABLE LIFE 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


F THE U. S. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ” _ 
OF PHILADELPHIA ” 
Founded 1865 Philip B. Hobbs 


Ww Agency Manager 
ILLARD EWING 
General Agent Warren V. Woody 


Agency Manager 


Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 
29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


a 
Phone Randolph 6088 


1205 Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOBART 


General Agents for the 


Phone State 0633 


annual meeting in Pittsburgh. 


ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS 
General Agent 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 1920 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 


100 North La Salle Street 


Telephone: Ran. 6588 


WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 
Territory: Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 


THE FULLER AGENCY 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
1246 Field Building 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago 


W. S. FULLER, Manager 


GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG 
BROOKS FULLER, C.L.U. 


Assistant Managers 


FORREST R. SHIELDS 
Agency Assistant Manager 


JAMES A. SHEVLIN 


Cashier 


& OATES 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


We Maintain Specialized Depart- 
ments for Handling All 


Subjects of 


INSURANCE 


164 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


London Indianapolis 
Detroit Buffalo 

Phoenix Los Angeles 

Pittsburgh Montreal 

Portland Duluth 
Seattle Columbus 
Vancouver Cleveland 
Milwaukee Boston 
Washington St. Louis 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous supervision; the services of a competent statistician; policy- 
holder leads and route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage business and no “part-time” agents. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN W. YATES 


General Agent for Southern California 
530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 


YATES & VAN STRALEN 


General Agents for Northern California 
111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 


MANAGER 


Walter B. Furman, €.L.U. 
Asst. Manager 


H. H. Van Alstine 

Agency Assistant 
€ 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


448 S. HILL ST. LOS ANGELES 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD 


Manager 


HENRY E. BELDEN 


Associate Manager 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 
609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 








WILMER M. HAMMOND 
GENERAL AGENT 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


10TH FLOOR, 810 SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 


WALTER J. STOESSEL 


GENERAL AGENT 
Southern California Agency 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1850 











609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
@ 
MURPHY AND MAGE 


GENERAL AGENTS 
609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


& 
523 WEST SIXTH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 








W. T. SHEPARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
J. F. HACKMAN 


Associate General Agent 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“LINK UP WITH THE LINCOLN" 
510 W. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 





HAYS & BRADSTREET 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston 


609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











PHINEHAS PROUTY, JR. 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MELZAR C. JONES 
BROKERAGE MANAGER 


WALTER R. HoOeEFFLin, JR, 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


\ 530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 











ROY RAY ROBERTS AGENCY 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ROY RAY ROBERTS, General Agent 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
727 W. SEVENTH ST. LOS ANGELES 








JAMES H. COWLES 
GENERAL AGENT 
* 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


609 SO. GRAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Paul Clark Is 
Optimistic 
About Future 


Business Must Meet Post- 
War Conditions—Opposes 
Selling for All Companies 


An optimistic view of the future of 
life insurance in the United States, 
despite some ominous governmental 
trends, was expressed by Paul F. 
Clark, vice-president of John Hancock 
Mutual Life and former president of 
the National association, in his talk at 
the opening session on ‘‘Where Are 
We Going?’ To render the greatest 
service in the post-war period, he said 





PAUL F. CLARK 


it must be made certain that life in- 
surance provides coverages suited to 
conditions and demands of the time, 
as well as a sales and service organi- 
zation that can maintain its traditional 
place in the American economy. 

He expressed the belief that there 
will not be a further serious depletion 
of agents through the drafting of 
fathers, but said that women, brought 
in, in many cases due to the war emer- 
gency, are to be regarded as a per- 
manent factor in the business, both as 
agents and purchasers. He predicted 
a trend toward more permanent forms 
for group business and pensions. 

He paid his respects to the propo- 
nents of the idea of licensing agents 
to write business for any company and 
said that if anything the agency forces 
should be tied in more closely to their 
companies than in the past. 

The achievement of closer coopera- 
tion between various organizations in 
life insurance should be a real in- 
spiration in meeting the many prob- 
lems ahead, he said. Clearly, great 
benefits must accrue therefrom to the 
business of life insurance. He men- 
tioned as two of the outstanding de- 
velopments of the past year in this 
direction: 

1. The organization of the Life 
Insurance Coordinating Committee, 
which includes representation from 
this association, the Life President’s 
Association, American Life Conven- 
tion, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Under the leadership of George 
L. Harrison, president of New York 
Life, the committee has already made 
substantial progress in integrating the 

war effort and strengthening national 
relationships. 

2. The development of a national 
cooperative advertising program hav- 
ing the support of most of our com- 
panies and which promises to make a 
notable contribution to the fight 
against rising costs of living and, no 


less, to the perpetuation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

He explained especial satisfaction 
in this cooperative advertising pro- 
gram. One of the objectives of his 
administration as president in 1928-29 
was a national cooperative advertising 
campaign, but it was tabled within 30 
days after its birth by the older heads 
of that day. “Its present fruition seems 
to me but another indication of our 
progress as a great unified force in 
our national economy,”’ Mr. Clark said. 

Before taking some of the prob- 
lems of the present and their solution 
in the post-war future, he reviewed 
the factors that have helped build the 
American nation and recalled that in 
the course of each generation real in- 
come per capita—income, that is, in 
goods and services—has increased at 
least 50%. Some of these factors were 
forgotten or overlooked, misunder- 
stood or even denied in that period of 
defeatism between 1929 and 1939. 

“Even today there are influential 
leaders who proceed on the assump- 
tion that America’s great economic 
development lies behind and not be- 
fore us; that private investment op- 
portunity is reduced and will further 
decline and that, therefore, the gov- 
ernment must shape its action with 
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these assumptions in mind. But expe- 
rience suggests that periods of slack- 
ening development are a necessary 
condition of continued long-time 
growth.” 


Similar doubts as to the future have 
occurred before as far back as the 
1880's. 

In a volume published in 1933 with 
the interesting title, “Looking For- 
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Truly, the sun of prosperity reflects in Kentucky Home Mutual . 
backed by active home office cooperation . . 
coupled with streamlined sales and prospecting plans. 


Our Agency Program continues to bring many new and well-qualified under- 
writers to our Field Staff. Some good agency openings are available for qualified 
salesmen. Write us today, stating fully your experience and production record. 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


President 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of CANADA 


WASHINGTON W. BARRY, C. L. U., 
Manager 
and ASSOCIATES 


10th Floor, Gulf Building 


"An Agency of Accomplishment" 


KENNETH W. CONREY 
and ASSOCIATES 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Clark Building 


DONALD W. HOOTON 
General Agent 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
Phone ATlantic 1212 








L. S. BROWN 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
GENERAL AGENT 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


TENTH FLOOR 
ARROTT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
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Edwin A. Coyle & Associates 
1511 Oliver Building 





HERBERT H. LINN 
Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
2228 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RICHARD P. TINKHAM 
and ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


‘THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2530 Koppers Building 
Atlantic 1242 

















To the heart of the Golden Triangle where the Allegheny and the | 





Monongahela flow together to form the mighty Ohio River, the Pitts- 


burgh Association of Life Underwriters welcomes you. 


ile you an: in Pittsburgh be sure to go to the great 
yf Mt. Wagnington on the south bank of the Mononga- 
nd enjoy/he panorama—the rivers busy with steam- 
and barge}, the tall buildings, the great mills and fac- 
working it top speed to equip our armed forces for 
y, and the rolling expanse of hills and valleys. 

he tip he Triangle you can see the historic block- 
of Fort|Juquesne where the British and French 
led for Ye mastery of the West. You can see the 
on the ¥legheny River where George Washington 
Jost his\|'e crossing on the ice. The tall shaft of the 
ral of arning of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
ngs of a Tech and Duquesne University in the 
ce will gle you a full realization of Pittsburgh as a 


city of contrasts of industrial might combined with cultural 
pursuits. 

When in Pittsburgh you must by all means visit the 
famous Carnegie Library and Museum, the Cathedral of 
Learning, Mellon Institute, the Steven Collins Foster Memo- 
rial, Forbes Field and Pitt Stadium, the world famous Buhl 
Planetarium and other points of historic and educational 
interest. 

You'll never forget the stirring spectacle of Pittsburgh’s 
famous 35 steel mills along the waterfront at night with the 
lurid flames spouting from their stacks. 

Busy as we are in bringing victory to the United Nations, 
Pittsburgh extends you a cordial welcome so that your visit 
to the Golden Triangle will hold a lasting place among your 
pleasant memories. 





ROBERT N. WADDELL 


General Agent and 
ASSOCIATES 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2nd Floor, Koppers Building 














STEACY E. WEBSTER 
and ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2900 Koppers Building 
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FRANK C. WIGGINTON 
Cc. L. U. 


Agency Manager 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Suite 2115 Clark Building 
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JOHN T. SHIRLEY 
and ASSOCIATES 


Representing 


STEVENSON AGENCY 
R. Maxwell Stevenson, C. L. U. 
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Cc. L. U. 
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ward.” The advisers of the President of 
the United States permitted him to 
say: 

“Our industrial plant is built... . 
A mere builder of more industrial 
plants, a creator of more railroad sys- 
tems, an organizer of more corpora- 
tions, is as likely to be a danger as a 
help... . Our task now is not discovery 
or exploitation of natural resources or 
necessarily of producing more goods. 
It is the soberer, less dramatic business 
of administering resources and plants 
already in hand.” 


Preparing for Upward Thrust 


However, Mr. Clark predicts that the 
1930’s will come to be regarded, not as 
the end of time, so to speak, but rather 
as the end of one period of growth and 
the beginning of another. From a broad 
point of view, it will become clear that 
economic forces were gathering mo- 
mentum during those years towards a 
new long upward thrust of productivity. 

These forces have been greatly ac- 
celerated, of course, by the war. And 
in some fundamental respects, this war 
like others before it may be regarded, 
in effect, as a great pioneering episode. 

Such activity in the past always has 
ushered in an extended period of sub- 
stantial growth in production and ad- 
vancing real income per capita. “While 
we cannot expect to maintain the ex- 
traordinary levels being attained under 
the pressure of war conditions,” he 
said, “there certainly is no ground for 
despair. On the contrary, there is sound 
assurance that we shall continue to sur- 
pass by substantial margins earlier 
peace-time levels.” 


Opportunity for Public Service 


Turning to the war-time future of 
life insurance, he declared that, the war 
offers us the most magnificent oppor- 
tunity for public service which the in- 
stitution ever has had. Last year the 
gross savings of individuals in the 
United States, have been estimated at 
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between $35 and $40 billion. After buy- 
ing $10 billion of government bonds 
and over $7%% billion of durable goods, 
after contributing nearly $5 billion to 
insurance and pension reserves and 
liquidating almost $3 billion of consum- 
er debt, and after paying higher taxes 
and living expenses, Americans in- 
creased their cash and bank holdings 
by approximately $11 billion, or almost 
twice as much as in 1941. 

It is certain that even after much 
higher direct personal taxes, individual 
savings will expand this year well be- 
yond the astonishing heights reached 
in 1942, he said, for national income is 
running at still higher levels, more 
people are out of debt, and the supply 
of goods upon which money may be 
spent is diminishing. 

“Clearly, we have a problem before 
us, and at the same time an oppor- 
tunity. It is to canalize a substantial 


part of this enormous pool of purchas- 
ing power into government bonds and 
life insurance.” 

He expressed great pride in the ac- 
complishments of life insurance, both 
field and home office, since Pearl Harbor 
in the sale of bonds through salary 
allotment. Furthermore, up to the be- 
ginning of the Third War Bond Drive, 
the companies have purchased nearly 
$7 billion of war bonds—surely a real 
contribution to the financing of the war. 

Six of the state chairmen in that 
drive are presidents of life companies. 
Thousands of the agency forces, home 
office and clerical personnel are organ- 
ized in this greatest bond sales cam- 
paign in the history of all time. As a 
vice-chairman of the Massachusetts 
committee, he said that in Massachu- 
setts more than 10,000 men and women 
from the field and home offices are en- 
rolled in the Treasury Insurance Legion, 


mare up entirely of life insurance peo- 
ple. 
“Surely no one can appreciate more 
than we the inherent dangers to our 
country in uncontrolled inflation,” Mr. 
Clark said, “and certainly no effort on 
our part is too great for the protection 
of our own future and that of our 
policyholders. We owe it to our fellow 
citizens to impress upon them the ne- 
cessity of investing a substantial part 
of their excess cash (which this year 
will run to more than $25 billion) in 
government bonds and life insurance, 
where it will perform a threefold duty 
—sustain our government, help safe- 
guard our currency, and protect our 
own future as well as that of our fam- 
ilies. 
Inflation Hazard Reduced 

“In so far as the war is financed out 
of savings, the inflation hazard is re- 
duced. Furthermore, savings salted 
away in life insurance are less likely 
to be converted into cash than any 
other form of investment. But that is 
not the only problem. It is important 
also that we look toward preventing 
post-war dissipation of war-time say- 
ings. By so much we may help limit 
the possibilities of a day of reckoning 
such as we experienced in 1920-21. 
Moreover, because hitherto important 
sources of savings—large private in- 
comes and the undistributed profits of 
corporations—are for various reasons 
apt to be less abundant, the encourage- 
ment of savings among the lower and 
middle income groups assumes added 
importance. The Treasury Department 
has reported that more than 85% of 
United States income is received by 
persons earning less than $5,000. In 
the face of such facts, who can deny 
that savings through life insurance are 
entitled to a preferred place? 

“Speculation is rife as to the possible 
effects of the war upon field personnel. 
I believe there is little danger that life 
underwriters will be classified as work- 
ers in a non-essential industry. Nor do 
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ink they will be classified as essen- 
Bi paced i Rather, they will be con- 
sidered as performing service in a field 
that is essential to the preservation of 
the American economy, and will not 
be disturbed in their present position 
unless the demands of our armed forces 
or direct war industry become more 
acute than seems likely today. The life 
underwriter who is putting forth his 
full-time best efforts in the sale of life 
insurance and war bonds is performing 
a truly patriotic service. ; 

“His duty is to stay on his present 
job until such time as the government 
directly calls him to do something else. 
Many young, single men in our ranks 
have, of course, already gone into the 
armed services or into specialized war 
industry. I cannot believe they will be 
followed in large numbers by married 
life underwriters with children. All 
honor to those from all branches of our 
business who are now serving under 
the stars and stripes. And honor, like- 
wise, to those who are serving at home 
by helping finance the war and per- 
forming all forms of voluntary civilian 
defense duties. 


Women Taking Important Place 


“During the war, the life underwrit- 
ing forces of the country have been 
greatly augmented by the thousands of 
able women who have found their place 
in our business. They have given a good 
account of themselves, both in the sale 
of life insurance and other war-time as- 
signments. Women underwriters have 
shown themselves capable of serving 
our accustomed life insurance market, 
whether in the ordinary or in industrial 
field. They appear to be particularly 
well fitted for selling the new market 
among women wage and salary earn- 
ers, and will unquestionably be a great 
factor in the post-war field organiza- 
tion.” 

He cited a recent United States De- 
partment of Commerce report that the 
2,800,000 male majority in the United 
States in 1910 is being whittled away 
at the rate of 100,000 a year, and the 
nation is now at the threshold of an 
era in which, regardless of war casual- 
ties, the female will be in the majority. 
The 100,000 females yearly hereafter 
denied the opportunity to marry will, 
of necessity, assume a larger part in 
activities associated with livelihood. 

“Clearly, the woman market is here 
to stay and likewise the successful wom- 
an underwriter,” Mr. Clark commented. 


Agency Compensation 


Turning to the question of agency 
compensation, he reviewed the work al- 
ready done along this line and said that 
such changes as are made in commis- 
sion scales will be designed to attract 
and retain the best men and women as 
life insurance representatives. A de- 
termined effort is also being made to 
assure them of a less fluctuating in- 
come than in the past. 

he common purpose of the com- 
panies, agencies and life underwriters 
embrace among other things, he said, 
the production of new business of good 
quality and the conservation of business 
already in force. This means that ade- 
quate service must be afforded the pol- 
icyholder, not only in the selection of 
new insurance but in the countless de- 
tails of continued service to his policy 
through all the years it is in force. 
Any revision in the compensation sys- 
tem should be devised to pay for what 
we actually desire to have accomplished. 
It may well be that this will involve a 
smaller first year commission and in- 
creased renewal commissions, plus a 
Service fee in the years after the pol- 
icy has become well established. 


Must Not Increase Cost 


“The extent to which renewal com- 
missions should be vested merits con- 
tinued study. It may be that the com- 
mission plan should be revised so as 

provide complete group coverage and 
the payment of pensions to life under- 
writers in later life. 

I am making no predictions today as 


to the future changes in our compen- 
sation plans. I do affirm, however, that 
any changes which are made should not 
result in increased cost of insurance 
to policyholders. Not only the home 
offices but the field too, would do well 
to bear this fact in mind. In the long 
run, everyone in the life insurance 
business has a solidarity of interest 
with the insurance buying public, which 
we cannot afford to forget at any time.” 

“Various suggestions have been made 
about a change in the relation between 
company and agent; in fact, consider- 
able publicity has been given to the 
recommendation of one who said that 
agents should be allowed to sell life in- 
surance for any company—that all com- 
panies must accept business on this 
basis and pay for it the same commis- 
sion as they would pay their own direct 
representatives. It is difficult for me 
to understand how such a plan could 
possibly be for the betterment of the 
policyholder, agent or the company; for 
actually this would eliminate many of 
the things that agents generally desire 
in the way of improved plans of com- 
pensation, and would make impossible 
the better selection, training and sup- 
port of agents by their respective com- 
panies. 


“In this connection, it must be said 
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that the companies which have made 
the greatest progress in recent years 
are those in which the agency organi- 
zation has been more closely tied with 
the company. The result has been in- 


creased compensation for the field or- 
ganization and better service to policy- 
holders, I think most would agree that 
in the future, the trend will be in this 
(Continued on page 26) 
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New Commission Setup 
Big Improvement: Wright 


The new commission scale for agents 
proposed by a committee representing 
the Sales Research Bureau is a mate- 
rial improvement over the plan now in 
vogue, for the producing agent, the 
policyholder and the company, Harry 
T. Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
declared in his report as chairman of 
the committee on agents’ compensation. 
He considers that real progress has 
been made along this line and also on 
the matter of pensions for agents. The 
report was favorable to the idea of of- 
fering a salary, in lieu of commission, 
to the new man entering the business, 
but pointed out that the success of any 
of these plans is contingent on proper 
qualification and training of agents. 
Long Desired by Field Force 

The field forces have long desired a 
pension plan that will provide them 
with a retirement income, Mr. Wright 
said. They have also expressed them- 
selves in favor of a lifetime service, or 
renewal, commission. In 1940 the Na- 
tional association appointed a commit- 
tee on agents’ compensation with Ray 
Hodges acting as its first chairman. 
Only a few companies at that time had 
offered their agency forces the benefit 
of a pension plan and practically no 
companies were paying a renewal com- 
mission beyond the ordinary nine-year 
renewal span. 

The National association committee 
has worked in close cooperation with 
the bureau committee, headed by E. M. 
McConney, Bankers Life, as chairman 
and William P. Worthington, Home 
Life, as vice-chairman. “It is a novel 
committee,” Mr. Wright reported, “at 
least to the extent that it is composed 
of presidents, officers and actuaries of 
life insurance companies, a_ general 
agent and myself, a personal producer. 

“The scope of these two committees 
has been somewhat misunderstood. Nat- 
urally, these committees cannot dic- 
tate a course of action to the compa- 
nies. We can, however, keep the sub- 
ject very much alive and make recom- 
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mendations as to what we believe would 
be a more satisfactory scale of com- 
pensation for the agency forces and 
make other recommendations along 
these lines that we feel are beneficial 
to the American field forces, the man- 
agers and general agents, the policy- 
holders and the life insurance compa- 
nies themselves, 


Limitations in State Laws 

“We must, of course, necessarily be 
guided in our recommendations by the 
limit of commissions that may be paid 
under the various state laws and quite 
obviously, we must stay within those 
limits unless the laws are changed. 
Both committees were entirely in agree- 
ment with the thought that it was right 
and proper, if possible, to pay the good 
agent more and the unfit, or temporary 
agent, less. This has been accomplished 
in the agents’ commission contracts 
recommended. Some companies have 
adopted the bureau’s recommendation 
in its entirety. Other companies have 
adopted a similar plan but with modi- 
fications they felt were best suited for 
their particular field force. A number 
of companies are now also paying a 
life service renewal fee, which we be- 
lieve is advantageous to the policy- 
holder, the company and the life un- 
derwriter. It is safe to say that this is 
a subject that is being given consider- 
ation by most home offices. 

“It was after considerable thought 
and study, and discussion with numer- 
ous agency heads and personal pro- 
ducers, that the bureau suggested the 
following scale of commissions for the 
field men with the companies that were 
paying the usual 50% first commis- 
sion and nine renewals of 5% each. 
Naturally, a company paying a higher 
scale of commissions would increase 
their scale proportionately: For a man 
during the first year in the business, 
50, 15 and 10%; second year in the 
business, 45, 15, 10 and 2% for life; 
third and subsequent years, 40, 15, 10, 
7-4s and 2% for life. In combination 


with this scale it was suggested that a 
pension plan for the agency force also 
be adopted. 

“I should like to emphasize that to 
the best of my knowledge, no company, 
at the time it changed its commission 
scale, insisted that the agency force 
accept the new contract. The agents 
were permitted, if they so desired, to 
retain their old commission contract. 

“TI have been a personal producer all 
my life and it seems to me that the ulti- 
mate contract recommended is an in- 
finitely better contract than the 506% 
and nine renewals at 5% each. In my 
opinion it is better for the producing 
agent, the policyholder and the life in- 
surance companies. To some extent, at 
least, it takes away the hills and the 
valleys of a fluctuating income. It pays 
the life underwriter a life service fee, 
together with a pension at the retire- 
ment age, which certainly is a result 
long desired by the American field 
forces. This new commission scale em- 
phasizes the importance of persisting 
business. 


Dubious on Lower First-year 

“There are some who have advanced 
the idea of paying a lower first year 
commission than that recommended by 
the bureau. This would, of course, en- 
able a company to pay a higher re- 
newal commission. While your commit- 
tee has a very open mind in relation 
to any suggestions that may be bene- 
ficial for all concerned, as a personal 
producer, and speaking for myself, I 
would be somewhat dubious about the 
general acceptance of this idea. On the 
other hand, it is the privilege, of course, 
of any company that is in agreement 
with this idea to adopt a corresponding 
scale. While it may not be apparent 
to those who have not studied the mat- 
ter carefully, the solution of one prob- 
lem in connection with compensation 
often creates another and we must 
therefore be sure that a seeming ad- 
vantage does not turn out to be a dis- 
advantage, 

“Pensions for the agency forces and 
for the agency heads have been recom- 
mended, and at least 60 companies have 
now installed a pension plan for their 
field forces. These companies represent 
roughly 80% of the life insurance in 
force. Some of the pension plans adopted 
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are, we must confess, somewhat modest 
but nevertheless it is a step in the right 
direction and the experience with the 
majority of pension plans is that they 
are bettered as time goes by and we 
believe that this will be the experience 
of all life insurance pension plans, 
Practically every company is giving 
this matter serious study and sooner 
or later, in my opinion, most compa- 
nies will adopt a pension plan for their 
field forces. Your association has played 
an important part to bring about this 
desired result. 

“It seems to me, and I am speaking 
as chairman of the association commit- 
tee, that the companies should make 
it possible for their agency forces to 
own some group insurance. Quite natu- 
rally, this service would be offered only 
to their so-called permanent career men. 


Salary for New Agent 

“The question of offering a salary, in 
lieu of a commission contract, to the 
new man entering the life insurance 
business has been discussed pro and 
con. Your committee feels that if this 
matter were properly administered it 
would enable the life insurance mana- 
gerial force to meet the competition 
that exists with other organizations for 
the induction of young and desirable 
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men into the life insurance profession. 
It would enable a general agent or 
manager to direct the new agent’s 
activities inasmuch as he would be re- 
ceiving a salary. If the matter were 
not properly administered, obviously, an 
experiment of this kind would be very 
expensive to the company and its pol- 
icyholders. It would be assumed that a 
salary would be paid for a few years at 
most and the underwriter would, under 
any conditions, gradually want to come 
under the regular commission contract. 
The responsibility of management would 
be directly upon the shoulders of the 
home office and the manager or general 
agent. It is felt that such a plan would 
definitely encourage the induction of 
a higher type of agent than in the 
past, and certainly it would simplify 
the recruiting problem. But, we must 
recognize that simply hiring a large 
number of new agents on a salary is 
going to solve no problem unless they 
have the ability and are trained to be- 
come proficient life underwriters. It is 
believed that the thinking of the home 
office executives and agency heads will 
have to be entirely changed to make 
this system work and it would be as- 
sumed that only those managers and 
general agents who were capable of ad- 
ministering such a plan would have the 
privilege of inaugurating this system. 
The companies would, of course, have 
to decide whether such @ plan were 
desirable. 


Problem of Unfit Agent 

“No new compensation plan, no mat- 
ter how liberal, will insure the success 
of the unfit agent. While the elimina- 
tion of the unfit or the part-time agent 
does not come within the scope of the 
compensation committee, to some ex- 
tent this problem is closely allied with 
compensation inasmuch as the unfit and 
part-time agent has for a long number 
of years increased the sales resistance 
for the career life underwriter. Some 
companies have done a good job in cor- 
recting their situation. 

“The large number, however, of unfit 
agents in the life insurance business 
and the large number of part-time men 
still under contract is a problem for 
which the field man is certainly not re- 
sponsible and which the personal pro- 
ducers for a long number of years have 
endeavored to have corrected. The re- 
sponsibility rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of home office management 
and agency heads. It will be corrected. 
It is hoped, however, that the home of- 
fices, managers and general agents 
themselves will take the initiative in 
correcting this very serious situation. 
It must be apparent to any thinking 
Insurance man that from here on in, 
and particularly after the war, it is go- 
ing to be highly important that only 
men who will reflect credit on the life 
insurance business be inducted into our 
profession. The general agent or man- 
ager who has a number of temporary 
or unfit agents in his agency should 
also be eliminated. The unfit problem 
applies to the managerial force as well 
as to the man in the field. 

“Obviously, any change in the com- 
mission scale must not work a hardship 
on the general agent or manager and 
the good general agent, or manager, 
doing an outstanding job and develop- 
Ing a good agency should be rewarded 
accordingly. However, neither the bu- 
reau committee nor the association com- 
mittee is recommending any plan that 
will enable the general agent or man- 
ager to profit by the failure of the un- 
fit or temporary agent. 

“Your committee feels that we have 
made definite progress in the compensa- 
tion study and I should like to suggest 
that more field men with companies 
that have not considered changes along 
these lines discuss in a friendly way 
with their managers or home office rep- 
resentatives this very important subject 
and get their reaction.” 


He spoke of the conferences with a 
representative group of New York gen- 


eral agents and managers, of which A. 
J. Johannsen was chairman, and said 
that “while we did not see eye to eye 
in the varous methods of procedure, we 
found that we were in entire agree- 
ment in relation to our objectives. There 
are also other groups throughout the 
country that are interesting themselves 
in this important problem. 


Social Security Question 

“Closely tied in with the question of 
agents’ compensation is the question 
of social security for them. It has been 
previously pointed out that there are 
some disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages in bringing the agency forces 
under the old age benefit section of the 
social security act. The larger percent- 
age of our members believe, however, 
that it would be desirable, and inas- 
much as the association should repre- 
sent the views of the majority of the 
members, the board of trustees some 
time ago went on record favoring the 
inclusion of the field forces. There are 
several hurdles, however, to be over- 
come.” 

He said that the legislative commit- 
tee has been working very diligently 
on this problem. 


Edwards Trophy 
to Pontiac, Mich. 
Ky. State Leader 


The Charles Jerome Edwards Trophy, 
presented each year to the association 
showing the largest increase in mem- 
bership on the basis of one-half of the 
percentage of increase and one-half of 
the numerical increase, was awarded 
this year to Pontiac, Mich., with a score 
of 199.5. Other leading associations on 
the same basis are: Council Bluffs, 
Winston-Salem, Youngstown, Northeast 
Nebraska and Louisville. 

The Philadelphia Award, presented 
each year to the state association show- 
ing the largest increase, figured on the 
same basis, was won by Kentucky with 
a score of 110.68; California, with 
110.22, came in second by less than one- 
half of 1%. Michigan ranked third, 
with Arkansas and North Carolina in 
fourth and fifth places. 

The association was faced with a 
serious membership problem this year 
as a result of induction of members or 
potential members into the armed serv- 


ices, entrance of members or potential 
members into war industries and cur- 
tailment of induction of new blood into 
the life insurance business, 

However, 12 newly created or rein- 
stated associations were added to the 
rolls during the year to bring the total 
number of local associations in the 
United States and Hawaii to 370. The 
closing figures represent a gain in paid 
membership over the previous year and, 
in addition to the 29,274 active mem- 
bers, several thousand who were active 
members last year and the year before 
are now in the armed forces. 





Holcombe Takes Measure 
of Pittsburgh Athletes 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Sales Research Bureau, ap- 
peared Sunday morning with valise and 
tennis racket, looking for Pittsburgh 
athletes to humiliate. L. S. Morrison of 
the bureau is expected to arrive Thurs- 
day for the meeting of the joint com- 
mittees on agents compensation. Most 
of the other bureau staff members are 
in New Hampshire this week conduct- 
ing the first school ever held for week- 
ly premium managers. 
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Paul Clark is Optimistic 
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direction rather than toward a more 
loosely knit field representation, 
“Up to this point, the matters which 
we have discussed have been relatively 
free from controversy and it has not 
been too difficult to speak of the prob- 
able future. Now I want to mention 
some subjects about which there may 
be a wide difference of opinion and 
where one can undertake to guess prob- 
able future developments only with 
trepidation. As I stated earlier, Amer- 
ica has always been the land of oppor- 
tunity. Substantial rewards have come 
to men of vision, initiative, and pru- 
dence. Here men have been able to 
prosper in proportion to their native 
capacity and their will to succeed. We 
must not blink the fact, however, that 
prosperity has not been the lot of all 
Americans, and that indeed, the great 
rewards of our way of life have not 
been enjoyed by all the people. In fact, 
a substantial percentage of our people 
have felt insecure both in the present 
and for the future. Meanwhile, in Eu- 
rope, Communism and Fascism arose 
and flourished with their emphasis upon 
the totalitarian and collective state. In 
our own country a new school of gov- 
ernment and economic theory gained 
control. To combat the depression, to 
prepare for and to wage war, we our- 
selves have adopted an authoritarian 
way of life wherein we have sacrificed 
many political and economic liberties 
as well. We have more recently become 
subject to innumerable governmental 
directives as a part of the price that, if 
necessary, we are glad to pay to win 
this war. But, as Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming has recently pointed out: 
‘America is being made over—and we 
won’t like it.’ 
What About Life Insurance? 


“The close of every great war gen- 
erally is followed by a reorientation of 
the social, economic and governmental 
life of a nation. You and I are greatly 
concerned as to what will be the posi- 
tion of the institution of life insurance 
in the scheme of things to be. Ameri- 
cans are by temperament stalwart opti- 
mists, and we are proud to be counted 
as such. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that we must concern ourselves with 
some of the possible future develop- 
ments. 


Child of Government 


“In the mid-thirties, the president of 
a well known American university, in 
commenting on tendencies then appar- 
ent stated: ‘The shorter catechism once 

ad it...“I am a child of sin and the 
heir of hell.” The new catechism asserts 
that “I am a child of government and 
the heir of my neighbor’s industry and 
prudence.” This is the deadly epidemic 
sweeping through the land today beside 
which the drought and the dust storms 
are but trifling episodes.’ The epidemic 
has not been confined and seems now to 
have affected even the president of one 
of our greatest universities who has 
recently entered a plea for more radi- 
cals who will be resolute, I quote, ‘to 
confiscate (by constitutional methods) 
all property once a generation.’ 


Built On Five Freedoms 


“Ever since the Atlantic Charter was 
announced, we have heard much of the 
Four Freedoms. By themselves, how- 
ever, they appear to be incomplete. I 
submit that this country’s greatness has 
in fact been built upon: 

“The freedom to work in the field 
of one’s own choosing. 

“The freedom to plan and build, and 
profit from one’s contribution to the 
growth of the community and nation. 

“The freedom to earn, save, and in- 
vest in one’s own way. 

“The freedom to venture and reap the 
benefits of one’s own initiative. 

“The freedom to try and fail and to 
try again. 

“These birthrights 


five of every 


American add up to a fifth freedom— 


the freedom of enterprise. This is the 
freedom which has motivated American 
life from the beginning; without it the 
bill of rights would have little vitality, 
and the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter would hardly be possible of 
achievement. 

“I have spoken at this length about 
freedom of enterprise as a preliminary 
to answering the question we some- 
times hear: ‘Will the government take 
over the control of life insurance in 
the post-war era?’ There is no possi- 
bility of this occurring so long as 
America retains its fundamental way 
of life. Life insurance as it exists in 
America is essentially not adapted to 
a government-owned public service 
monopoly. 


Solid Foundations for Prosperity 


“Another question which we some- 
times hear is this: ‘Will money be 
available for private thrift in the post- 
war era?’ People who ask this question 
are greatly concerned with our unprec- 
edentedly high income taxes, various 
forms of indirect taxes, social security 
taxes, and the high cost of living. We 
must realize that these outlays could 
become so large in relation to the in- 
come enjoyed by the individual that 
further private thrift would in many 
cases become impossible. The essence 
of the problem, therefore, is the rela- 
tionship between the sum of these 
charges and the amount of income en- 
joyed. Are average earnings apt to stay 
at their present high level or even in- 
crease? Or should we anticipate a dras- 
tic decline? 

“The consensus of informed opinion 
seems to be that while we shall of 
course experience some pause in indus- 
trial activity during the necessary 
change-over from a war to a peace 
economy, there are solid foundations 
for an extended period of prosperity. 
It will undoubtedly be augmented by 
the enormous purchasing power in pub- 
lic hands resulting from the war time 
savings. To render the greatest service 
we must make certain that life insur- 
ance provides coverages suited to con- 
ditions and demands of the times, as 
well as a sales and service organiza- 
tion that can maintain its traditional 
place in the American economy. 

“T am assuming that we shall achieve 
and maintain high-level employment. 
There are two alternative methods of 
achieving this end. Under collectivism, 
economic action is planned, directed 
and even administered by the central 
government. Indeed, a basic tenet of 


the planners in Washington is that 
high-level employment can only be 
maintained by the state. To accom- 
plish this purpose, they hold that the 
government must spend as much as 
necessary to give everyone a job! The 
other method rests on free enterprise 
and competition. 

“Under either method, full employ- 
ment seems probable for a time. How- 
ever, I believe that high-level employ- 
ment can only continue over a pro- 
longed period of time to the extent 
that we hold fast to the free enter- 
prise system. I recognize of course that 
free enterprise may not be maintained 


in the 20th’ century entirely by 19th 
century methods—that government ap. 
tion is necessary in the handling of 
some social problems. But free enter. 
prise accords essentially with the Amer. 
ican spirit of individualism. We geek 
to continue here equality of opportunity, 
not equality of wealth, and certainly 
not a communistic equalitarianism, 

“I would especially recommend that 
we be prepared to oppose vigorously 
any attempts which may be made jn 
the future to break up trust funds and 
estates of a reasonable amount through 
tax means or otherwise. I helieve also 
that the exclusion of $40,000 of life 
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insurance from the estate tax should 
be restored. Furthermore, in order to 
help families conserve whatever estate 
they may inherit and promptly pay 
their taxes on it—and this point is 
most important—life insurance specifi- 
cally earmarked for payment of estate 
taxes should not be included in the 


estate. 

ee ioe I believe that a deduc- 
tion for life insurance premiums of a 
limited amount should be allowed in 
calculating the income tax. This matter 
is now before Congress in the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Bridges. In giving 
our support to the Bridges-Goodwin 
pill, I do not think we can be charged 
merely with pleading a special interest, 
for equity alone would seem to demand 
its passage. As the law now stands, an 
employer is permitted to deduct pay- 
ments for the benefit of his employees 
made under Social Security laws. But 
no small business or professional man, 
or farmer, may now take a deduction 
for any provision that he makes by 
way of insuring the social security of 
his own family. 


Follow English, Canadian Precedents 


“On this question, I believe that 
American tax authorities may find wise 
precedent in English and Canadian ex- 
perience. It is of course, well known 
that premiums are deductible—up to a 
point—in arriving at taxable income in 
both countries. Less familiar, perhaps, 
is the fact that the allowance has been 
continuously in force in Great Britain 
for nearly a century. Incidentally, it 
was included in Britain’s and the 
world’s first real income tax law—that 
introduced by Pitt in 1799 during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

“I should like also to mention that 
when Gladstone reintroduced the pro- 
vision in 1853, he did so on the signifi- 
cant promise that it would mitigate the 
taxation of savings, declaring also that 
it would establish ‘no invidious distinc- 
tions between one class and another’, 
for it was open to all. But ‘practically,’ 
he believed, the deduction would aid 
‘professional men and persons who are 
dependent upon their own exertions.’ 

“The Bridges bill, I think, affords 
an excellent opportunity to take a step 
in the right direction. 


Seek Opportunity in Difficulty 


“The life insurance business is one in 
which we are always accustomed to 
seek the opportunity in the difficulty. 
Today’s tremendous surtax rates have 
greatly depreciated the purchasing 
power of the top bracket income dol- 
lars received by men of either great 
or moderate wealth. Such men have 
said to me, ‘Money isn’t worth anything 
any more’. This feeling on their part, 
however, provides a great opportunity 
to interest the corporate executive in 
extending employe insurance and pen- 
Sion plans with the expenditure of the 
corporation’s dollar at its full value.” 

In this connection, Mr. Clark predict- 
ed a possible development in more per- 
manent forms of group life and pension 
plans with the use of level premium 
forms of life insurance rather than 
yearly renewable term, whereby em- 
ployes may own at severance or retire- 
ment a permanent contract at the origi- 
nal rate of issue, which can be contin- 
ued by them individually for the bal- 
ance of their life, or the values used 
to augment their retirement income 
from social security and such other 
pension as they may be entitled to re- 
ceive. If these are written on a con- 
tributory basis, the employe may be 
guaranteed at termination of employ- 
ment the return of his total premium 
contribution or the full reserve under 
the particular contract used. 


Some Already Adopted 


Some employers who have already 
adopted such plans prefer them to the 
usual forms of group life, as they pro- 
vide the employe with continuing pro- 
tection after severance or retirement 
at a lower cost than a converted group 


certificate would permit, to say nothing 
of the values created under this ar- 
rangement, Mr. Clark pointed out. 
“But let us not forget, there remain 
enormous opportunities for individual 
insurance. This is particularly true with 
the possibility of rising standards of 
living, the growth of insurance con- 
sciousness, and the continuing limita- 
tion upon estate creation through high 
taxation, destined to be in effect for 
a long time in the post-war period. 


Greater Opportunity 


“Our greater opportunity may be 
with the person of small or moderate 
means. At all times we must be con- 
scious of our stewardship as custodians 
of his sacrificial savings invested with 
us in life insurance. Our billions of as- 
sets for the most part come from him. 
We are his investment banker and our 
principal duty lies in serving him. 
Never before has he needed our serv- 
ices as much as he does in these days 
of tremendously high taxes. Under to- 
day’s conditions, how can such a man 
accumulate even a very modest com- 
petence through other forms of savings. 
Life insurance offers him about the 
only way of providing for his family.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 








In considering the impact of social 
security and related social insurance 
upon life insurance, Mr. Clark said so- 
cial insurance in various forms has al- 
ready struck deep roots here and 
abroad. “Clearly, also, the contemporary 
movement to extend it, both in kind 
and in amount of coverage, not only 
has momentum, it is almost a world- 
wide phenomenon. 

“Efforts to achieve a high degree of 
stability are perhaps misconceived, for 
such a goal is probably impossible of 
attainment. But if not impossible, it 
certainly could be attained only at an 
enormous price—the limitation of our 
national development, industrial and 
commercial stability, in other words, 
is the contradiction of growth. But I 
think it may be taken for granted that 
we shall continue our efforts in the 
direction of mitigating some of the 
more serious short-run consequences of 
economic change—that we shall not only 
make greater provisions for adversity, 
but that we shall, so to speak, effect 
a more even distribution of adversity 
when it strikes. 


Line of Demarcation 


“The crucial question becomes where 
the line of demarcation is to be drawn 
between social insurance and private 
insurance. One of our distinguished ac- 
tuaries has recently said that ‘properly 
conceived, their functions are comple- 
mentary, rather than competitive’. 

“Individuals will variously assess the 
practicality and desirability of social 
insurance. Some will hail it as the dawn 
of a new and better day, and some will 
see in it a social, political, or economic 
menace. We have got to provide it, but 
not regard it as an end in itself. If 
we make it an ideal and let it hypno- 
tize us, not only shall we relapse into 
fatty degeneration of the spirit, but we 
shall find that, by one means or an- 
other, we have lost even the security 
at which we aim so exclusively. 

“All would agree, no doubt, that the 
real foundation of true social security 
is high-level employment at good wages. 
Many of us will agree also with those 
who maintain that ‘the real problem 
of abolishing want is not in finding 
ways to divide up what we have, but 
in creating more to divide.’ 


Must Face Fact 


“However, we are confronted with a 
fact and not a theory,—social security 
is here. Our purpose at this moment is 
to determine what effect social security 
may have upon the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“You will all agree I am sure, that 
up to now the social security act has 


been salutary. The subsistence incomes 
provided by the social security acts 
have not been so large that our pros- 
pects have not readily seen the need 
of adding to them through the means 
of privately owned life insurance. 


“Under the proposed extensions to 
social security it would seem that the 
sale of life insurance, both industrial 
and ordinary, to low income families 
would be adversely affected,” unless we 
assume that the income of the worker 
will be enough greater in the post- 
war era than in the pre-war era, to 
leave a sufficient margin after social 
security taxes to buy personally owned 
life insurance. Individuals with middle- 
class incomes, or larger, naturally will 
be less affected. 


“It is far from certain, of course, that 
the high social security tax in the Wag- 
ner bill can be passed by this Congress. 
It is possible that we may have to 
await the election of a new Congress 
before we know what will be the result 
of current plans for an expanded social 
security system.” 

The social security act has also played 
a part in the increased interest in em- 
ploye Insurance, resulting in the crea- 
tion of many new plans and programs 
more adequate than that provided b 
federal benefits alone, Mr. Clark stated. 


“In evidence, we need only mention the 
great expansion in group insurance and 
annuities and pension trust plans. We 
may count upon the continued growth 
of all these forms of mass insurance. 


“In the years that lie ahead, the in- 
stitution of life insurance has a great 
and continuing opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the up-building of America. But 
we have responsibilities beyond the 
mere fulfillment of contractual obliga- 
tions to our policyholders. 

“It is incumbent upon us to devote 
our energies and resources, by all the 
methods at our command, to the analy- 
sis and solution of those problems com- 
mon to the companies, their agents, and 
their policyholders. We must continue 
and expand our life conservation pro- 
grams with the object of reducing mor- 
bidity and improving longevity. Above 
all, we must strive to reestablish the 
basic tenets of our American economy.” 





Kenneth Cassidy’s Birthday 


H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mutual 
general agent at San Francisco and 
campaign manager for Roy Ray Rob- 
erts, candidate for N. A. L. U. secre- 
tary, had a birthday Tuesday, which 
was suitably observed. 
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GETTING A ZERO 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE associates firmly believe that— 
"The business that stays is the business that pays." 


They believe, as the Company does, in "QUALITY, SERVICE and 
SAFETY." The Company's lapse ratio (according to A. M. Best and 


The first and second policy years are the most critical, of course. 


THE FOLLOWING INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN SHOW A ZERO 
LAPSE RATIO AS OF JUNE 30, 1943 ON THE TOTAL BUSINESS 


H. B. VEAZEY, TEXAS 
GEORGE E. WOODS, TEXAS 
J. T. McCLELLAND, TEXAS 
M. R. REESER, ILLINOIS 

R. E. ROEDER, OHIO 

P. L. EVISTON, INDIANA 

Cc. F. THURSTON, INDIANA 
BROSNAN & McGOWAN, INDIANA 
G. W. BODENHORN, OHIO 
ELMER R. TAYLOR, INDIANA 
J. W. WISE, INDIANA 


CONGRATULATIONS to each one in this group for MAKING A 


ZERO, and to hosts of others whose records were also outstanding. 
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Burnett Gives Charge 
to Millionaires 


In congratulating qualifiers at the 
Million Dollar Round Table luncheon, 
H. T. Burnett, vice-president Reliance 
Life, pointed out that this honor also 
carries with it definite responsibilities. 
Million dollar producers are in a posi- 
tion to be of tremendous benefit to the 
business as a whole, to their companies 
and to their agencies. 

As a successful agent the million 
dollar producer has to watch his step 
so as not to engender jealousy of less 
successful agents who will be sensitive 
of any tendency to “high hat” them, 
Mr. Burnett warned. “In other words 
you are in a position where, if you 
aren’t very careful, you will make many 
enemies instead of friends among your 
co-workers and you will be a destroyer 
instead of a builder of morale in the 
agency in which you operate.” 


Cites Several Examples 


To amplify this point, Mr. Burnett 
cited several examples. At agency out- 
ings to which all agents and their 
wives are invited, the millionaire can 
breed ill-will by arriving late, being 
“all dressed up” and acting like apart 
from the multitude, thus earning the 
derisive comments, such as “That stuck 
up so and so!” Such a man should be 
isolated from the agency, Mr. Burnett 
asserted. “Better if his office were in 
some other building where he doesn’t 
come in contact with the men at all. 
Apparently, he delights in trying to 
build in them an inferiority complex. 
Thank God, most millionaires aren’t of 
this type. They do not let their success 
affect them.” 


Just One of the Boys 


Mr. Burnett told of another million- 
aire who in 1942 had an income 50% 
greater than any official of his com- 
pany. “I was on an agency outing with 
him several months ago and he was 
right in there pitching all the time, 
anything from golf, dancing, on down 
to a crap game, yes, he had his own 
dice with him. Hope they weren’t load- 
ed. He was one of the boys and every- 
body liked and admired him.” 


Lets Other Fellow Win 


An agency was holding a production 
contest and the men in the agency were 
going good, one of them had a little 
over $200,000 to his credit. On the last 
day the agency’s millionaire walked in 
with two good sales that would have 
put him over $300,000. However, after 
questioning the cashier as to volumes, 
etc., he asked that his business be held 
and reported the following day, ‘so 
that this boy, who had been fighting so 
hard for first place, would be the No. 1 
man.” Mr. Burnett said that he ad- 
mired this man very much, although 
the latter didn’t know he knew of the 
incident. 


Have Big Responsibility 


“You have a big responsibility,” Mr. 
Burnett told the million dollar pro- 
ducers. “You can be of tremendous bene- 
fit to your co-workers. When you see 
one of them a little discouraged, give 
him a pat on the back. Let him know 
that you have been discouraged at 
times, but that you found that if a 
man keeps studying and working, he’s 
sure to be a success.” 

Mr. Burnett warned the millionaires 
against devoting all their time to pen- 
sion trust business. “It’s dangerous. 
Yes, we may have pension trust busi- 
ness with us from here on out, but in 
a@ cemparatively short while most of 
the worthwhile corporations will have 
purchased this or refused it. And it’s 
easy to imagine a condition arising be- 


fore very long and of such a nature 
that the bottom will go out of new 
pension trust sales. 

“Isn’t it unwise to neglect that fine 
clientele which you have built over a 
long period? Aren’t some of you going 
to find yourself ‘out on a limb’ and 
have to start all over again? I’d just 














H. T. BURNETT 


like to put in that little word of warn- 
ing and hope you think about it. 

“How are you getting along finan- 
cially?” Mr. Burnett asked. “Now that 
hits some of you below the belt, doesn’t 
it? Here’s a friend of mine—a million 
dollar producer—income for 15 years 
totaling more than $250,000. One week’s 
illness; passed on; wife and two chil- 
dren; life insurance mortgaged and as- 
signed. Renewals assigned—left noth- 
ing—wife working in a department 
store. 


Must Save and Invest 


“Another man approaching 70, and 
broke absolutely and completely and 
ability to sell gone. Pitiful cases. Will 
it happen to you? Absolutely unless 
you Save, save, save and invest, I might 
add, in your own business—in life in- 
surance and annuities.” 

In summarizing his suggestions to 
million dollar producers, Mr. Burnett 
said: 

“1, You are successful underwrit- 
ers. In the eyes of most of your co- 
workers you are on a pinnacle. Help 
them to be successful. 

“2. It’s your obligation as leaders to 
help place the business of life under- 
writing on the highest plane possible. 

“3. It’s dangerous to forget your 
regular clientele and devote your entire 
time to pension trusts. ; 

“4, I hope all of you are now or will 
develop into good solid, sound, sustan- 
tial business men.” 


Hartshorn’s Manager 
in Auto Accident 


John Thompson, veteran general agent 
of Connecticut Mutual Life at Hartford 
and campaign manager for W. W. Hart- 
shorn, candidate for national secretary, 
was unable to attend the Pittsburgh 
convention because he is recovering 
from injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident in New Hampshire just before 
Labor Day. He was confined to Elliott 
Memorial Hospital at Keene, N. H., for 
a time, but is now at home. He sus- 
tained a broken rib and other injuries. 
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John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago; Steacy Webster, Provident 
Mutual general agent, Pittsburgh, and J. F. Hahegger, Northwestern Mutual, 


Seattle. 





age for estate taxes; that he is 50 
years of age, therefore, has a life ex- 
pectancy of 25 years; thus the average 
annual shrinkage in his capital account 
is 2%. Deducting this 2% annual capi- 
tal shrinkage from the 2% net income 
yield, the true net amortized invest- 
ment income is zero. In other words, 
this investor has absolutely no real net 
income after properly amortizing his 
estate shrinkage over his life expect- 
ancy. 

This same man will amortize the 
premium he pays for a bond over the 
life of the bond and the same sound 
investment factors should maintain in 
regard to the premium charge he must 
pay for the ownership of property. 


Produce Minus Figure 


Taking the same illustration, if his 
net income yield after taxes is less 
than 2% or if he is older than age 50 
and has a shorter life expectancy, his 
true amortized investment income is a 
minus figure. 

As an indication of the great need 
for planning and estate coordination 
Mr. Goldman cited cases in point. Out 
of ten cases pulled from his files at 
random, he found that three substan- 
tial estate owners had no wills. Each 
of the three admitted that under the 
law the estate would not pass as he 
would have directed. Two wills were 
invalid. Of the remaining five, the terms 
of two could not possibly be executed 
and under three of them it was evident 
that no consideration had been given 
to the estate as a whole. 


Husband and Wife Case 


One case involved a husband and 
wife each owning independently ac- 
quired estates in excess of $50,000. 
They each had simple holographic wills 
leaving the entire estate to each other 
outright, never realizing the possible 
cost of multiple taxation. There were 
three children two of whom were. mar- 
ried and had families. The husband had 
$50,000 of life insurance under options 
and stock valued in excess of $100,000 
in a closely held corporation and there 
was no market for the stock. The wife’s 
estate was about 10% liquid, but she 
owned no life insurance. A substantial 
amount of life insurance was bought 
in this case, not sold, but bought in 
order to absorb shrinkage and supply 
the cash necessary for efficient and eco- 
nomical administration. 


Maintaining Family Grip 


In another case the total estate was 
$1,131,000 of which $532,000 consisted 
of 70% stock interest in a closely held 
corporation. The corporation had been 
successful for many years and had al- 
ways paid substantial dividends. There 
was a real desire to maintain family 
ownership and the will provided that it 
be distributed outright in équal shares 
among four children. There was a re- 
vocable life insurance trust of $110,000 


for the benefit of the wife and two 
daughters with a switch assets clause 
tied in with the estate. 

The will left a valuable home and 
all personal effects outright to wife. 
After directing the payment of debts, 
testamentary charges and certain other 
bequests the executor was instructed 
to pay all taxes including any levied 
upon the life insurance trust out of the 
residuary estate. The resulting net 
estate was placed in trust for the life- 
time of wife with the provision that 
principal be used if necessary to pro- 
vide her with an annual income of at 
least $12,000. The insurance trust agree- 
ment was clear and flexible; the will 
was expertly drawn in exact accord 
with the detailed directions of the testa- 
tor. A beautiful picture except for the 
fact that the residuary estate amounted 
to only $388,000 from which had to be 
paid taxes and administration costs of 
$425,000 and the negative balance was 
expected to produce a life annuity of 
$12,000 annually for the wife. 


Failed to Calculate 


This man had failed to calculate the 
full impact of taxes and administra- 
tion costs and he overlooked the fact 
that most of his substantial income was 
derived from salary and from divi- 
dends on the stock distributable to his 
children. 

By coordinating the life insurance, 
the trust, the business interest and the 
general estate into a workable whole 
a well balanced plan was developed. 
Potential estate taxes and administra- 
tion costs were materially lowered while 
effecting a net increase in family spend- 
able income. Most important of all, this 
man now has a plan which is feasible, 
workable and economical and which will 
effectively carry out his wishes for the 
security of his entire family under 
present day conditions. 


Sketches Actual Cases 


Mr. Goldman sketched some other 
cases in tabloid fashion. 


The wife had independent means. 
The husband’s estate lacked liquidity 
and it was desirable to place it in trust 
primarily for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, yet he desired to will his two 
homes, furniture and personal effects 
to his wife. The wife purchased owner- 
ship insurance on the husband’s life, 
and the husband revised his will so 
that the wife could purchase the homes 
and personal property from his execu- 
tors, thus making the insurance pro- 
ceeds readily available for the hus- 
band’s estate. 

A man operating a sole proprietor- 
ship with large income and substantial 
estate consisting chiefly of business 
assets. He wanted to lessen his income 
tax, minimize estate taxes, but did not 
want to have his wife in a business 
partnership. A gift was made to the 
wife of the business real estate and 


the husband entered into a lease for 
the property at a reasonable rental. 
The wife’s estate will be administered 
under a testamentary trust for the 
benefit of the children. 

An estate owner who did not desire 
to make additional gifts wanted to cre- 
ate a testamentary trust of his net 
estate, but particularly desired to avoid 
any possible publicity in regard to its 
terms following his death. An irrevoc- 
able living trust for only $250 was 
created which carried out the income 
and corpus distribution he desired for 
his residuary estate. His will was re- 
drafted to provide for payment of debts 
and taxes and then passed the residue 
on to the irrevocable living trust thus 
avoiding any possible publicity. 

In approaching this work, he advised 
avoiding unique and complicated plans 
and he counseled concentrating on tried 
and true methods which are simple, 
clear and understandable and which 
have stood the test of time. 


Surplus Is Down $5,945, 
Treasurer Barton Reports 


Walter E. Barton, Union Central, 
New York, reporting as treasurer, said 
that surplus on June 30, 1943, was 
$5,945 less than on the same date last 





Pa. State Body Meets 
Thursday Evening 


The delegate body of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will held a meeting Thursday evening. 
It has not been decided whether this 
will be a dinner session. If so, it will be 
held at 7 p. m. If not, it will be at 8. 
An attendance of about 100 is expected. 
The state association is very aggres- 
sive and the local units are well inte- 
grated. Aaron Finbiner, Northwestern 
Mutual, Philadelphia, is president, and 
John Bream, of Harrisburg, is execu- 
tive secretary. 





year. He recalled that there was no in- 
come from the restricted 1942 conven- 
tion, and there were expenses of $2,247 
to compare with a net profit of $1,285 
in 1941. 

During the year ending June 30, 1943, 
membership dues were less by about 
$6,000, but this was more than offset 
by an $11,000 gain in advertising re- 
ceipts. Gross income was $156,058, cost 
of sales $47,391 and administrative and 
general expenses $105,613. The corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year 
were $155,327, $50,821, and $103,544. 
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Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, Buffalo, N. A. L. U. trustee; Claude C. Jones, 
Connecticut Mutual general agent, Buffalo; Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, 


Chicago, national trustee. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


not 400. The matter has been put up 
to prospective speakers there on the 
basis that they owe something to the 
association. He said the Dallas mem- 
bership of 225 represents probably 98% 
of the ordinary men, but admitted that 
they have been doing a poor job on 
the industrial side. 

J. Hawley Wilson of Oklahoma City 
also was enthusiastic about the plan. 
He said the visitations to Oklahoma the 
past year brought about the organiza- 
tion of one new association and enabled 
the five already in operation to keep up 
their membership. 


Largest Ever Held 


About 70 turned out for the dinner. 
It was the largest such gathering ever 
held. Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston, presided as chairman. At the 
head table were Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central, Cincinnati, trustee; James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice-president; 
Grant Taggart, president; Earle 











Memorable Events of 
Pittsburgh Conventions 


It was just 12 years ago at 
Pittsburgh that Grant Taggart, 
now president, attended his first 
N.A.L.U. convention. He was a 
member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and was chosen to 
give one of the “echoes” from 
the round table at one of the 
general sessions. i 

Mr. Taggart won an ovation 
with his sincere presentation and 
his modest, straightforward ac- 
count of his principles and meth- 
ods of operation. It was a cross 
of gold speech that marked him 
as a coming leader in the organi- 
zation. 

It was in 1919, 24 years ago 
that J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna 
Life general agent at Denver, 
who is here for the 1943 conven- 
tion, was elected N.A.L.U. presi- 
dent. That convention was also 
held at Pittsburgh. The 1919 con- 
vention was the first one that 
was attended by John A. Steven- 
son, president of Penn Mutual 
Life. He was then connected 
with Carnegie “Tech” in Pitts- 
burgh. 

If the 12-year interval between 
Pittsburgh conventions continues 
the next one will be in 1955. 





Schaeffer, Fidelity Mutual, Harrisburg, 
former trustee, and Mr. Hedges. - 

Mr. Taggart gave a brief talk. 

Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York, appeared as chairman 
of a committee that has been looking 
into the relationship of the state units 
to the N. A. L. U. The other members 
of that committee are Walter Barton, 
Union Central, New York, and W. W. 
Hartshorn, Metropolitan, Hartford. The 
committee reported at the Kansas City 
mid-year gathering. 


Sphere Should be Defined 


The sphere of activity of the state 
units needs to be better defined, he 
declared. The three main endeavors, he 
declared, should be state legislation; 
promote state sales congresses; stimu- 
late membership. 

The N. A. L. U. voted that the state 
association shall not assess local as- 
sociation members more than $2 per 
head and that it shall be mandatory 
for all local units to belong to their 
state associations. 

John R. Mage of Los Angeles told 
about the caravan program in his state. 
With key men in charge in each sec- 
tion, he said it had been of great value 
in promoting membership. 


Los Angeles Membership Work 


Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, said there had been some 
suggestions that membership should be 
limited to career life underwriters. His 
idea is to get men in as soon as they 
are given contracts and then make 
career life underwriters of them. The 
limited membership of the National 
association in comparison with the total 
number of life agents licensed makes 
it really only an organized minority 
when it comes to representing the 
business in Washington. He told of 
the methods used in building member- 
ship in Los Angeles from 325 to 806 
in three years, particularly among in- 
dustrial men. It was done primarily 
by telling what the local, state and 
National associations mean to the busi- 
ness. 

Sveaking for the industrial men, W. 
A. Barton, Prudential, Topeka, Kansas 
association president, told of their activ- 
ities in Kansas. He said the old lines 
are not being drawn any more and that 
he was going to “make Christians” out 
of some of the men in the busiress 
there and see to it they buv their ticket 
instead of riding on a pass. 


District Organizations Urged 

Ray Moss of Kentucky told of the 
success accomplished there in raising 
the membership up from 225 to 390. 
An effort was made to contact every 





UNCLE SAM-—Sub- Agent 
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manager in the state and get him to 
have his men join, whether located 
where there is a local association or 
not. He said it is planned to have prob- 
ably three sales congresses this year 
instead of one as in the past. ’ 

Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, 
Minneapolis, told of making visits to 
associations in small towns and said 
he had become convinced that district 
rather than local associations are the 
most feasible method of organization 
in such localities. A new tri-county 
association in southern Minnesota is 
now operating very successfully, where 
the largest membership heretofore was 
13. He outlined the procedure used. The 
state has 80 counties in which there 
are no associations, with many good 
producers who are not in contact with 
any association. He said rounding uv 
membership in these rural areas should 
be the most logical project for a state 
association. 

John M. Holladay, Portsmouth, O., 
expressed the opinion that the National 
and state associations are not making 
enough effort to line up smaller com- 
munities. i 


Rutherford Propounds Questions 


Mr. Rutherford, who said he was 
speaking as a former president of the 
Iowa association, closed the session by 
propounding a series of questions. The 
first was as to how many states are 
issuing bulletins regularly. It was 
brought out that there are only two, 
but five others are starting that work. 
The second was: How many state 
presidents have a definite program in 
writing ? He said he would not ask for 
an answer, as it might be embarrassing. 
The third was a corollary to it: If not, 
what is the association’s justification 
for existence, or for your being presi- 
dent? 

In connection with the fourth ques- 
tion, “Does your state association have 
any one objective for the year?” Mr. 
Rutherford said an organization with- 
out a job to do does not long exist. 
In response to that question, the Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Carolina, In- 
diana, Virginia, Michigan, Ohio and 
New York presidents outlined the goals 
toward which their associations are 
working. The statement of Edward 
Gettings, New York state president, 
that an association will get membership 
when it deserves it, brought out a num- 
ber of favorable comments. 

Mr. Rutherford asked that all of the 
objectives announced be sent in to him 


and said he would have them mimeo-: 


graphed and sent to all state associ- 
ations. 





Four Main Tonics of 
Concern in Washington 
(Continued From Page 10) 


ance, and (c) if the policy purchased 
were any type other than ordinary life. 
Believing that these and other uncer- 
tainties with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the directives on this subject 
might result in action by policyholders. 
agents and companies, which would 
later be found to be in violation of 
government regulations, even though 
such actions were undertaken in good 
faith. the National association partici- 
pated in a series of conferences with 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents and the American Life Conven- 
tion, to the end that a course of action 
might be determined. 

As a result of these conferences, a 
letter was prepared and filed with Fred 
M. Vinson. director of economic stabili- 
zation, in behalf of the three organiza- 
tions. Judge Vinson immediately re- 
ferred this communication to the Treas- 
ury and to the War Labor Board for 
comments and recommendations. 

Complying with his request that any 
additional suggestions be submitted, 
the three organizations have filed an- 
other letter with Judge Vinson briefly 
emphasizing two fundamental proposi- 
tions: (1) That “insurance and pension 
benefits” shouid receive the broad in- 


terpretation obviously intended by the 
stabilization act, and (2) that no re- 
strictions should be imposed by admin- 
istrative agencies that were not clear- 
ly required by the anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 


Pension Trust Regulations 


The desirability of having certain 
portions of the recent pension trust 
regulations clarified became apparent 
when the regulations were received. It 
was felt that the provisions for deter- 
mining that part of a retirement income 
premium, which must be set aside as 
insurance benefit and the tax paid 
thereon by the employe, would place an 
enormous burden of work on under- 
writers, home offices and the Treasury 
itself, and would be difficult of under- 
standing by the employer and the tax- 
paying employe. Also, clarification was 
desired on many other points, particu- 
larly the requirements with regard to 
forms to be filed in each case. The in- 
tegration of pension benefits with social 
security as provided by the regulations 
has been widely discussed. 

These discussions and the expressed 
desire of so many people in the busi- 
ness for clarification of portions of the 
regulations, led to cooperative efforts 
in that direction by representatives of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, the American Life Convention 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, operating as a joint com- 
mittee. Within recent weeks a number 
of meetings of representatives of the 
three organizations have been held in 
New York and several conferences have 
— had by them with Treasury offi- 
cials. 


Social Security Proposals 


Within the past year more social se- 
curity proposals have been offered than 
during any previous year since the en- 
actment of the original act. The Bever- 
idge report and the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board have 
been given wide publicity. More than 
a dozen bills having to do with social 
security have been introduced at the 
present session of Congress. The report 
reviews in some detail what is probably 
the most comprehensive of these meas- 
ures, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
Commenting further, it says: 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has long been on record 
in favor of the limitation of social se- 
curity taxes to social uses. We have 
never believed that the act should be 
turned into a producer of general rev- 
enue. Likewise, we have felt that in ex- 
panding it, the greatest caution should 
be used to see that it does not destroy 
individual initiative and does not crip- 
ple free private enterprise. Further- 
more, in common with millions of other 
Americans, we have long held the opin- 
ion that the cost of such a program 
should be kept down to our ability to 
pay. It is our opinion that the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill will impose a bur- 
den beyond the ability of our people 
to meet, and that it also will be destruc- 
tive of the individual initiative and 
freedom of enterprise which we so earn- 
estly advocate. At the proper time, 
therefore, we shall join with others who 
are interested in presenting to the Con- 
gress our views on the subject. We 
hope, at that time, that we may be 
joined by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and the American Life 
Convention, which have so marvelously 
cooperated with us this year in respect 
to matters affecting our business. Other 
branches of the insurance business such 
as fire, casualty, and health and acci- 
dent will be vitally interested in this 
and similar proposals and it is our hope 
that all insurance, both life and gen- 
eral, may present a united front when 
these matters are considered.” 

Since the enactment of the 1942 reve- 
nue act, conferences have been held with 
various members of Congress regarding 
the possibility of restoring the $40,000 
estate exclusion or in the event that it 
is not possible, splitting the $60,000 


exemption into $30,000 for life insur- 
ance and $30,000 for the general estate. 
As a result of these conversations, the 
committee is of the opinion that there 
is slight chance of restoring the exclu- 
sion or of obtaining a split on the 
$60,000 exemption. 

At various times during the past 
year, the committee has been encour- 
aged to believe that there is a fair 
chance of obtaining a reasonable 
amount of exclusion for life insurance 
earmarked for the payment of estate 
taxes. Many leaders today recognize 
that the high income taxes necessary 
to financing the war effort are likely 
to leave a large number of estates de- 
pleted of the cash necessary to meet 
estate taxes. It is believed that many 
of the arguments advanced in favor of 
a withholding tax are applicable to an 
earmarking amendment. Obligations to 
the government must be met and it is 
hoped that Congress will be interested 
in adopting incentive legislation of this 
type. It is believed that the results 
would be beneficial both to the govern- 
ment and to the taxpayer and it is felt 
that an earmarking provision is more 
likely of passage this fall than at any 
time since it was first proposed. 

Much has been said about compulsory 
savings, spendings tax, sales tax, etc., 
in connection with the raising of the 


additional amount of revenue urged by 
the President and the Treasury. It is 
believed that in the enactment of such 
legislation as compulsory savings or a 
spendings tax, Congress will regard 
life insurance as an acceptable form of 
savings and will insert the proper safe- 
guards for it in any legislation of this 
type it may enact. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


The committee on state law and legis- 
lation, headed by P. B. Hobbs, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, reported that no 
inimical legislation had been adopted. 
The committee had been especially con- 
cerned with savings bank life insur- 
ance. There are some 17 states which 
have mutual savings banks. Of these, 
New York, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts have savings bank life insurance, 
which leaves 14 “possibles.” None of 
these passed such legislation. 

The so-called Guertin bills were 
passed in 12 states. Many states passed - 
legislation extending the licenses of 
those in the armed services or giving 
them a reasonable time to apply for 
renewal without examination upon dis- 
charge from the armed services. 

In a number of states, non-medical 

(Continued on Page 35) 

















©@ The War Council theme emphasizes the importance of life insurance, and 
the great contributions of life insurance men, to the war effort. These two 
factors are all important in the establishment of a sound post war economy. 
The Berkshire Life has been “thinking ahead” and has already taken several 
important steps. IT HAS DEVELOPED: 


THE BUDGET PLAN for pre- 
mium payments in a convenient, 
sound and thrifty manner. 


THE TRIANGLE PATTERN OF 
MERCHANDISING life insurance in 
an understandable and effective way. 


THE RATE BOOK OF NEEDS to facilitate the pre- 
sentation of life insurance service, clearly and con- 


cisely, in the solution of the twenty three basic needs. 
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an objective without concentration of 
purpose — such things don’t just hap- 
pen. It doesn’t matter who you are or 
what your objective may be. I’ll guar- 
antee that you will do more business 
if you will concentrate on that objec- 
tive. Get into a game of competition at 
the same time with yourself and with 
the other agents in your office, or with 
the other agents with your state or in 
the company nationally. I can tell you 
that it has stimulated my production, 
and I know it will do the same for you.” 


Evils of Grasshopper Minds 


In discussing concentration of effort, 
Mr. Parsons said some people have 
“grasshopper minds.” Their thoughts 
and habits lead them from one thing to 
another without finishing or properly 
doing anything. He compared this type 
of person to a tree in the Orient which 
the Chinese call “the tree that never 
gets anywhere.” It is so called because 
it exhausts itself getting everywhere, 
crawling into every crevice that offers. 
“Many of us are like that, and all of us 
have days when we duck the hard things 
and switch over to the easy ones. We 
make the excuse to ourselves that it is 
too near lunch time or too hot a day 
to call on Bill Smith. It’s so long since 
we took the bull by the horns that we 
don’t know that Bill Smith installed 
air conditioning in his office. So, we get 
busy on something that will probably 
pay us no commissions while maybe 
someone else is calling on him. 


Exhaust Time and Effort 


“We exhaust our time and efforts 
not doing what we should be doing and 
by doing what we should not be doing, 
such as visiting the corner drug store 
now that coffee is no longer rationed. 
We are those agents who are and al- 
ways will be in the $50,000 to $100,000 
class, and we know it’s not our fault 
—the other fellow gets all the luck. 

“Well, you and I know the answer. 
It is lack of concentration of effort and 
it can be corrected. The enviable ‘one 
track mind’ is largely the product of 
habit. Concentration of effort is essen- 
tial to our age of specialization and par- 
ticularly so in these years of war with 
their worries, excitement and distrac- 
tions. There is no more sure way of get- 
ting ahead than to concentrate on what 
we are doing and on what we want to 
accomplish.” 

The third essential habit is mental 
attitude, Mr. Parsons pointed out. “It 
is most important, as we go about our 
daily duties, that we really enjoy our 
work and that we have a friendly feel- 
ing towards everyone. Certainly no one 
wants to do business with an unfriend- 











Bowden and Vesser from 
General American Life 


From the head office of Gen- 
eral American Life are R. E. 
Bowden, the new superintendent 
of agents, and Frank Vesser, the 
new _ assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Bowden succeeded Jack T. 
Lynn, who has left the insurance 
field to take charge of a business 
in which his family is interested 
at Little Rock. Mr. Bowden 
joined General American at the 
instance of Mr. Lynn. He had 
been in charge of group sales. 
At one time he was the head of 
the agency department of Atlas 
Life of Tulsa and before that 
was with Inter-Southern Life at 
Louisville. 

Mr. Vesser, until entering up- 
on home office duties, had been 
a leader in life underwriter af- 
fairs. He was St. Louis manager 
of Reliance Life. 








ly type of person, and it is equally true 
that if we don’t enjoy our work we will 
find that people prefer to do business 
with others. Also, in our discussions 
with prospects we must make them feel 
that they can safely ask for and rely 
on our unselfish advice, knowing that it 
will be given in their best interests. The 
agent who will forget commissions will 
make more commissions in the long run, 
for he will enjoy the confidence of his 
clients who will want to do business 
with him again in the future. The old 
adage ‘more giving and less getting’ 
pays good dividends in selling life in- 
surance.” 


Feel Successful 


Another important habit in the men- 
tal attitude is the habit of feeling suc- 
cessful. Mr. Parsons said. “I think that 
is difficult during slump periods or at 
times when we have successions of dis- 
appointments; but people do like to do 
business with one who combines mod- 
esty with success and confidence. 
Speaking of slump periods, we all have 
them whether our production is 100 
thousand or less, or a million or more 
a year. There are times when I have 
such a succession of disappointments 
that my mental attitude gets so low 
that I wonder why anyone ever bought 
anything from me. 

“The best antidote, in fact the only 
one to beat those slump periods, is to 
try to remember that each interview 
will average a certain number of dol- 
lars whether the prospect buys now or 
later, or not at all, and whether we 
may go weeks without actually taking 
an application. Figure it out yourself, 
divide the number of interviews in a 
month or a year by the total amount 
of first year commissions you make and 
remember that the law of averages is 
working for you all the time, provided 
you are conscientiously working. 


Attitude of Clients 


“It is also important to consider the 
mental attitude that “we want to de- 
velop in the minds of our prospects and 
clients towards us,’ Mr. Parsons de- 
clared. “Obviously we want that atti- 
tude to be favorable, but it won’t be 
favorable if he thinks we are using 
high pressure. Therefore, I believe in 
low pressure sales methods; in fact if 
I were asked what is the most im- 
portant single essential for life under- 
writers to follow in selling insurance, 
assuming of course that he or she will 
conscientiously work and intelligently 
prospect, I would say avoid being a 
salesman. It is a fact that everyone 
instinctively dislikes being sold, and 
unfortunately for us that dislike is 
strong in most people’s minds against 
life insurance. We can overcome that 
prejudice by making it clear to the 
prospect at the start that he need have 
no fear of our trying to sell him some- 
thing. 


Must Seek Good Will 


Our job, if we want the prospect to 
think well of us and the institution of 
life insurance, is to analyze his needs 
and help him decide what he should do 
about it. If we are really sincere in 
that endeavor, he will want us to help 
him and he will forget all fear of be- 
ing sold or of our being a salesman. 
His feeling of confidence will develop 
into a feeling of appreciation and 
friendship, and there will be no need 
to ask him to buy—he will do the or- 
dering. You may doubt that business 
can be obtained without asking people 
to buy, but I know that it can and that 
it has been for me. It is a rare excep- 
tion that I ask anyone to buy, but I do 
ay to make it as easy as possible for 
them!”’ 


It has been Mr. Parsons’ experience 
that if he can keep his sales presenta- 
tions short and simple they will be much 














The Friendly Company 




















sends congratulations to a fine group of fight- 
ing men—Life Underwriters who are respon- 


sible for the solvency of the American home. 


You have a vital job and you are doing it ina 


finer manner than ever before. 





Our best wishes to the men behind the men 
behind the guns. The financial stability 
of the Home Front is yours to de- 


fend. 








| FRANKFORT, INDIANA 




















Like Ham and Eggs 


When a person buys personal protection it should be 
COMPLETE. Why insure one's life and leave his earning 
power subject to interruptions due to accidents and sick- 
nesses? Why insure earning power (working time) and 
leave the family unprotected in case of his untimely : 
death? 


COMPLETE PROTECTION is what its name implies— 
Life Insurance and Income Protection (Accident and 
Health) — sold on one application, put in one policy 
jacket, with one total premium. These two coverages 


GO TOGETHER like ham and eggs. 


Our Field Force has found that the average Complete 
Protection sale involves a much larger premium than the 
average Life-only or AH-only sale, and therefore more 
commission. Often it is sold more easily than single 
coverage. 


We make the sale of Complete Protection a simple 
matter — with a time-proved lead service to find pros- 
pects, a Sales Graph to make the interview run smoothly, 
and a Sales Guide to explain how to use the Graph. 


Our descriptive folder on Complete Protection (No. 
610) will be sent on request to any one interested in look- 
ing into the possibilities of making more money. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 South Dearborn Street — Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Group of million dollar producers: 
Frank B. Falkstein, Aetna Life, San Antonio; S. Henry Foreman, Mutual Life, 
Chicago; Jack Lauer, Union Central Life, Cincinnati, and H. Kennedy Nickell, 
Connecticut General Life, Chicago. 








more effective. ‘‘Also, we should train 
ourselves to stop at the proper times 
and say nothing, in order to give the 
prospect the opportunity to think for 
himself. It is surprising how often 
during those difficult silent periods 
you will hear those most welcome of 
all words, ‘All right, fix it up.’ Just 
remember that by keeping silent you 
are passing the ball to the prospect 
and making it his move. It is good 
sales strategy.” 


Creates Inferiority Complex - 


In illustrating what he means by 
keeping sales presentations simple, 
Mr. Parsons told how he once set out 
to buy an automobile. ‘“‘The salesman 
really had me sold until he lifted up 
the hood and insisted on telling me so 
many technical details about the mo- 
tor that he gave me an inferiority 
complex. I admit that I am dumb on 
all subjects mechanical, but I don’t 
like to have it rubbed in, so I bought 
another make of car. I knew that the 
one I bought had a motor under the 
hood and I had no desire to see it, 
because I had confidence in the name 
behind the product. Too many of us 
in the life insurance business are un- 
willing to let the prospect trust us 
and the company we represent. We 
have to open up the hood and explain 
all the mysteries of why we are better 
than the other fellow. That, in my 
opinion, is the surest way to invite 
competition and lose the business.’’ 


Must Watch Self 


In urging the avoidance of high 
pressure Mr Parsons said many agents 
get into the habit of saying or doing 
certain things which seem quite all 
right to them, but to which the pros- 
pect may take exception. ‘“‘There is no 
one more particular in trying to avoid 
anything that might seem like high 
pressure than I, but I lost a sizeable 
case recently because I dictated some- 
thing in a letter which was miscon- 
strued; in fact, I was told by the re- 
cipient that he didn’t like the high 
pressure. On looking up the copy of 
the letter after I got back to the of- 
fice, I realized I had only myself to 
blame, as the letter could easily have 
been misunderstood. It was a good les- 
son to me to be on the alert at all 
times against saying or doing any- 
thing which the other person might 
interpret as high pressure. 


Check Up Frequently 


“My advice is to periodically an- 
alyze and check up on ourselves to 
make sure that we are getting the 
favorable mental attitude towards us 
that we want at all times in the minds 
of our prospects and clients. Let’s not 
forget, by the way, to always remem- 
ber their birthdays, and to write a 
note whenever we read or hear of 
Something which deserves congratula- 
tions. I think birthday letters are more 


personal than ecards which are sup- 
plied by the companies; but the letters 
should mirror the individual sending 
them. Don’t copy a Western Union 
greeting or one that some other agent 
used.”’ 





PROSPECT SELECTION 


In analyzing the fourth essential 
habit, that of selecting the type of 
prospects desires as future clients, 
Mr. Parsons reported that it has been 
his experience that it is easier, and 
more enjoyable and profitable, to cre- 
ate a clientele of successful people 
than to do business with those less 
successful. The one qualification that 
he asks in seeking names of prospects 
is not whether they may be prospec- 
tive buyers, but they are prospering 
now or will likely prosper in the 
future. “I prefer to do business with 
prosperous people because the aver- 
age sale will be larger and there will 
probably be more business from time 
to time in the future. I find, too, that 
there is more appreciation among this 
type of client. It is important that we 
be prospect conscious at all times but 
that we remember always the impor- 
tance of quality in our selection, if we 
want our production to be in the high- 
er brackets. I believe that the success 
of most million-dollar producers comes 
from the fact that they are doing busi- 
ness with prosperous clients.”’ 


Must Consider Future 

In prospecting, too many agents 
make the mistake of working entirely 
for the present instead of combining 
the present with the future, Mr. Par- 
sons pointed out. “If I were working 
entirely for the present, my prospect 
ecards, some of which are marked ahead 
for a year or two, would hold little 
interest for me. As it is, however, they 
are worth a great deal because I can 
count on business coming each month 
in the future from them, and there is 
no feeling more reassuring than to 
know that one can depend on the com- 
missions which will come from such 
future business. It is the only way I 
know to avoid those occasional lean 
income periods which invariably come 
at an embarrassing time, and which 
are usually also the source of no lit- 
tle worry for the manager and general 
agent.”’ 


Works on 60-40 Basis 


Mr. Parsons has for a long time 
made a practice of soliciting for the 
future along with his solicitations for 
the present, with about 60% of his 
time devoted to the former and 40% 
to the latter. “I think there is value 
in the fact that it puts me in a favor- 
able light with these future prospects 
who know they can discuss their prob- 
lems freely with me without fear of 
being asked to order anything perma- 





nent until they themselves are ready 
to do it. The work which I previously 
did for the future is now bringing me 
business each month with little effort, 
and the work which I am doing now 
for the future, will bring me business 
then. 


Bring More Business 


“Working this way, you will find 
that future planning and low pressure 
combine to bring more business than 
high pressure soliciting for the pur- 
pose of immediate business. It is a 
much more enjoyable way to work.” 

For those who feel they need all 
the commissions they can make to 
meet immediate expenses, Mr. Parsons 
suggested that they see 20% more 
prospects each day. ‘“‘By conserving 
time or working longer and that you 
make these additional calls for the 
purpose of future business. You will 
be surprised how quickly your pros- 
pect file will fill up and how pleasant 
and easy it will be to use these cards 
to get business as the future months 
roll around. You will be surprised also 
to find how frequently your solicita- 
tions for future business will result 
in immediate business.’’ 

Mr. Parsons pointed out the differ- 
ence between permanent and tempo- 


rary or convertible business. “I have 
always maintained,” he explained, “in 
those cases where the prospect cannot 
afford more than the small premium 
at the moment, that our first duty is 
to recommend a convertible-term pol- 
icy in an amount which will as fully 
as possible provide what the benefi- 
ciaries would require, instead of rec- 
ommending an inadequate policy on 
a permanent form. Our job is to not 
only protect those beneficiaries prop- 
erly, but to give the prospect the op- 
tion to convert later when he may be 
unable to pass the physical examina- 
tion.”’ Just a few days ago I delivered 
a $10,000 conversion to a man who 
has become permanently disabled due 
to heart trouble, and it doesn’t take 
many experiences like that to sell one 
on the value of convertible term. 


Large Conversion Business 


“Last year $487,000 of my paid 
business came from conversions from 
term insurance; and that comes under 
the heading of present volume as the 
result of work for the future which 
had been done in the past. I consider 
all of my term insurance, when writ- 
ten, as business for the future because 
most of it eventually converts. Not 
only is it of value to me in planning 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY MAKER 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make more 


money in these times. 


This PLAN will not interfere with your present business. 
ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commis- 


sions and large renewal commissions will return you 
TEN TIMES the earnings of the same volume of life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as 
you would in ten years writing the life insurance alone 


under our plan. 


This Contract Pays All Ways: 


If you live too long. 


If you do not live long enough. 


If you are disabled. 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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B. C. Thurman, assistant superintendent of agents and H. G. Kenagy, superin- 
tendent of agents of Mutual Benefit Life, and Wallace N. Watson, manager pen- 
sion and profit sharing department Mutual Benefit, Boston. 





for future production but it is vitally 
important to the client and to his 
beneficiaries. Of course, if the man can 
afford the permanent plan now for the 
full amount of insurance required, 
that is what I would recommend. I am 
not for term insurance permanently!’’ 


PROSPECTING POINTS 


Two additional prospecting pointers 
were suggested by Mr. Parsons which 
he said applied to both new and older 
agents. He has found it is easier to 
make new contacts by working among 
groups of people who have a common 
interest; for example, groups of peo- 
ple in the same profession, groups of 
employees working for the same em- 
ployer, groups of any kind who know 
each other well and share the same 
problems and interests. In groups such 
as these, the cold canvass is elimi- 
nated because ‘‘you can go from one 
prospect to another, and to be able 
to mention the names of others with 
whom you have done business will be 
all you need to open a satisfactory in- 
terview with each new prospect. 

“Secondly, select your groups and 
your individuals within the groups ac- 
cording to the standards you wish for 
your future clients. By that I mean, 
pick the successful ones, those in the 
better income brackets; for by so do- 
ing, you will pave the way for bigger 
and better business for yourself, busi- 
ness that will be more satisfactory 
from every standpoint.” 








Connections Not Necessary 


Many agents have the mistaken idea 
that, in order to be a million dollar 
producer, one must be an expert or 
have connections which bring a few 

















Hospitality Group Is 
Putting in Long Hours 


The 23 members of the Pitts- 
burgh hospitality committee are 
observing neither the 40-hour nor 
48-hour week. They divided into 
three-hour shifts and the first 
group went on duty at 7 a. m. 
Sunday at the William Penn. 
The system of shifts continued 
through Tuesday and on Wednes- 
day the entire number com- 
menced standing around with 
their feet on the ground from 
7 a. m. until midnight. Steacy 
Webster, Provident Mutual gen-. 
eral agent, is chairman of the 
hospitalitees. 








big cases each year, Mr. Parsons 
stated. ‘‘That is not so, at least not in 
my case. There is nothing that I do 
that anyone else cannot do. For ex- 
ample, one of the most important 
sources of new business for me is the 
use of the social security approach. A 
discussion of the benefits to a family 
where there are minor children is of 
interest to the higher-salaried execu- 
tives, as well as to those in the lower 
income groups. I have found that in 
most cases it will open a discussion of 
a man’s insurance program and an 
opportunity to recommend changes 
and additions which would be advan- 
tageous. Most of my business is writ- 
ten On a program basis, and in obtain- 
ing this business I have been assisted 
greatly by the social security benefits 
which play an important part in the 
majority of the cases.” 


Supplementary Endowment 


Another profitable soliciting idea 
which Mr. Parsons is using is the sup- 
plementary endowment. It is bringing 
some good business which usually in- 
volves substantial premiums. There 
are many individuals today who are 
enjoying large incomes and who will 
have surplus funds after they have 
paid their income taxes and invested 
10% in war bonds. Many of them are 
interested in a method of using a por- 
tion of these surplus funds to hasten 
the maturity of their existing life 
insurance. For example, if the indi- 
vidual has his life and/or retirement 
income program maturing at ages 60 
or 65, he can order a supplementary 
endowment to mature at 55 or 60 in an 
amount sufficient to pay his remain- 
ing premiums and also, if he wishes, 
pay him his retirement income for 
that temporary period until the in- 
come will commence from his present 
policies. This plan, too, has a market 
at all times among-those individuals 
who feel that they have all the insur- 
ance they need. 


Prepays for What He Owns 


In proposing a supplementary plan 
of this kind, the prospect will not feel 
he is increasing his present insurance 
program, but that he is merely pre- 
paying that which he now owns, Mr. 
Parsons pointed out. Care should be 
used to recommend the supplementary 
endowment idea only to those indi- 
viduals whose incomes in the future 
will continue high enough to warrant 
the additional premium obligation. 

Agents should make a habit of us- 
ing timely ideas which will be of in- 
terest and advantage to the prospect, 
Mr. Parsons emphasized. It is just as 
necessary to develop timely soliciting 








Forcinc AnHEAD 
WITH THE SOUTH! 


With a reduced agency force because of men in the 
armed services, the new ordinary business of Protective 
Life for the first six months of 1943 showed an increase of 
92% over the first six months of 1942. 


New ordinary ''paid-for,"’ and increase in ordinary insur- 
ance in force, for the first six months of 1943 were the 
greatest for any semi-annual period in the Company's 
history. 


10-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 
Insurance in Force 
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Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Washington, D. C. 
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Ohe LIFE UNDERWRITER 


A “Good Soldier”— On The 
Firing Line and At Home 


Thousands of Life Underwriters are fighting 
for Freedom on world-wide battle fronts to- 
day. 

Those remaining at home likewise are per- 
forming valiant service for Victory... through 
the sale of War Bonds and Life Insurance to 
provide financial security for millions of Amer- 
ican families; by servicing insurance already 
owned; by waging relentless and ceaseless 
warfare against the ever-present threat of 
inflation. 

Sincere greetings and best wishes to all 
Life Underwriters in attendance at the 1943 
NALU convention. 
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habits, as it is necessary to follow 
proper work habits. “— realize that 
prospecting and selling in wartime are 
under many handicaps and restrictions 
as compared with peace times. Every 
plant today filling war orders is inac- 
cessible, except to see an individual 
by appointment or to see a client who 
will arrange for us to get by the guaid. 
I shall not attempt to give you the 
answer to that problem, other than 
to say there are plenty of good pros- 
pects who are accessible, and there are 
fewer life underwriters who will be 
trying to see them because of those in 
the service. I have attempted only to 
emphasize the more efficient use of 
our work time and our thinking in 
order that we may accomplish greater 
results, and in order that we may keep 
on the track and not be confused by 
the problems of wartime. 


Key to Success 


“It is my firm belief that the key to 
a person’s success can be determined 
through a knowledge of his habits of 
working and thinking. If the agent is 
genuinely and seriously interested in 
improving his production and income, 
he doesn’t need the help of a psycho- 
analyst to tell him where and how to 
remedy the weaknesses. He can make 
his own study of himself, checking on 
the essential points, and then make a 
determined effort to do what he finds 
necessary. But that alone is not 
enough. He must make each effort 
a part of an efficiently organized sys- 
tem, not just a New Year’s resolution, 
and he will find that it will become a 
habit which will become automatic 
and will require no effort thereafter 
on his part. 

“Essential habits determine the suc- 
cess of every life underwriter, and it 
rests with each person to determine 
what habits he or she shall develop,” 
Mr. Parsons declared. 





State Legislation Outlook 
Is Reported Upon 

(Continued from page 31) 
insurance to the amount of $5,000 was 
authorized by the legislature. In Ohio, 
dating back of life insurance policies 
was approved. There were no serious 
changes made in the qualification laws. 
A number of states passed legislation 
permitting the investment by guardians 
of the funds of wards in life, endow- 
ment and annuity contracts. 

New York amended its income tax 
laws to provide a deduction of $150 for 
life insurance premiums. Also, credit 
for dependents, formerly not allowed 
beyond age 18, may now be taken up to 
any age if they are in college or uni- 
versity and wholly dependent. 





Many Changes in Pittsburgh 
Since Convention in 1931 


In view of the notable results ob- 
tained by the Pittsburgh Association 
of Life Underwriters in arranging for 
the present N.A.L.U. convention, it is 
interesting to note the extensive 
changes in personnel since the last Na- 
tional association meeting in the city 
In 1931. Changes in agency and asso- 
ciation leadership in Pittsburgh in that 
period probably have been more sweep- 
ing than in any other large city in the 
country. 

Robert N. Waddell, who was presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh association in 
1931, still is active in the business and 
mM association work, as general agent 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, but there 
.are comparatively few of the other 
leaders of that period still on the active 
list there. 

Holgar J. Johnson, then Pittsburgh 
general agent of Penn Mutual, was gen- 
eral convention chairman in 1981. Af- 
ter serving with distinction as presi- 
dent of the National association, he 
became president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, which position he still 














Equitable of Iowa 
Turnout For Hedges 


A large Equitable Life of Iowa 
delegation is on hand to honor 
Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable 
general agent at Kansas City, who 
is slated to be elected N. A. L. U. 
president Friday. The head office 
contingent consists of Fred W. 
Hubbell, president; Ray E. Ful- 
ler, agency director; E. E. Coop- 
er assistant superintendent of 
agents; Philip Irwin, actuary, 
and A. Scott Anderson, advertis- 
ing manager. All of the seven 
members of the general agents 
advisory council are on hand. 
The council is to have a meet- 
ing at Des Moines Monday and 
Tuesday. 


Lackey and Clark 
Equally Presidential 


_ At the breakfast session of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Monday Chair- 
man Ron Stever introduced George 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 
as the only man who has served as 
president of the N. A. L. U.; Million 
Dollar Round Table and American So- 
ciety, C. L. U. 

Mr. Lackey corrected the chairman, 
saying that Paul F. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of John Hancock Mutual, has held 
those three offices. Mr. Clark was not 
in the room at the time. Mr. Stever, 
preserving his Winchellian infallibility, 
asserted: “Mr, Lackey is the only man 
in this room who has been president of 
all three organizations.” 








holds. He was succeeded by his brother 
Eric, his right hand man in the Pitts- 
burgh agency, who was in charge of 
the supervisors meeting at the 1931 
convention. He later went to his com- 
pany’s home office and is now in service. 

W. M. Furey, general agent of Berk- 
shire Life, was then one of the leaders 
in both the Pittsburgh and National 
associations. On his death he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, W. Rankin Furey, 
who was serving as a trustee of the 
National association when he was called 
to the Berkshire home office the past 
year. 


Finger to Home Office 

Ray H. Finger, then Pittsburgh gen- 
eral agent of Sun Life of Canada, later 
was made superintendent of agencies 
for the eastern United States. 

The Edward A. Woods Co. agency of 
Equitable Society often characterized 
as the largest general agency in the 
world, has been broken up into a num- 
ber of smaller units, although W. M. 
Duff, then its president, still heads an 
agency of Equitable in Pittsburgh. 

Lee D. Hemingway, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, who was secretary of 
N.A.L.U. at the time of the 1931 con- 
vention, died a number of years ago, 
but his memory is perpetuated by the 
Hemingway Cup, given by his son, 
Edward D. Hemingway, which was 
awarded this year to the M. Jay Ream 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life. 

Henry W. Abbott, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, very active in Pittsburgh associa- 
tion work and a speaker at that con- 
vention, moved to New York several 
years ago to become connected with the 
Patterson agency there. 

In connection with the 1931 meeting, 
it is of interest to recall that the Pitts- 
burgh association, which was unable to 
find any information as to the proce- 
dure in arranging for a national con- 
vention, prepared a manual along that 
line as a result of its experience, and 
turned it over to the National associa- 
tion. 
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a very young man... just five years old. Taking 


Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liber:y, 
that is America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 


our strength. 


Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 


who wrote our Insurance. He knows how near 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encour- 
aged us, worked with us. Yes, our fight has been 


his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 
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panies, he said, are responsible for the 
conception, production and distribution 
of many things which make our na- 
tional economy and our family lives 
sound, useful and pleasant, and in war 
time they have the added responsibility 
of furthering and speeding the victory. 
“How best to accomplish this result 
is my problem as a life insurance man,” 
he asserted. “My solution is to make 
one sale only, and subsequently to con- 
fer and advise at regular intervals. 
This is my only procedure, and is used 
with individuals and companies alike. 
My sale lies in establishing and main- 
taining the conviction that I am a good 
person with whom to confer on a con- 
fidential basis regarding various finan- 
cial and managerial problems, and that 
my fee will be the commissions on any 
life insurance which may seem advis- 
able of purchase from time to time. 


Two Basic Reasons 


“Basically there are only two reasons 
for buying life insurance—first, if it is 
the only method of solving a problem, 
and second, if it is the best method. 
The difficulty lies in determining wheth- 
er or not there is a problem to be 
solved. I have tried to train myself 
professionally to be helpful in such 
matters, and it has been my experience 
that most individuals and companies 
have one or more such problems of 
which they are not aware, or their solu- 
tion of which can be improved. 

“Thus, I try to acquire and keep 
clients, and I can say honestly that I 
am not interested in having policyhold- 
ers on any other basis. Insofar as the 
sale of a policy is concerned, I am 
merely the purchasing agent for my 
client. This procedure makes sense to 
me because I fail to see how I can be 
of help in discovering or solving prob- 
lems if I am not in possession of all 
the known facts, from the amount and 
source of an individual’s inconie to the 
terms of his will—from the current 
ratio on a company’s balance sheet to 
the turnover among its personnel. 

“If the client is an individual, he has 
four interests, his home and family, 
his business, his general estate, and his 
life insurance estate. These must be 
coordinated to do those things which 
he wishes done, whether he lives to a 
ripe old age or dies prematurely. If the 
client is a company, it is a gathering 
together in a common enterprise of 
three groups of people known as capi- 
tal, management and labor, and it has 
three main interests—production, sales 
and administration—all of which must 
be coordinated to produce a profit. It 
is, however, stupid when thinking of 
profits to ignore the intangible assets 
of good management, or the financial 
hazard of sunerannuated employes, just 
as it is stunid to ignore federal estate 
taxes when thinking of bequests to one’s 
family.” 

Mr. Whitney said that 71% of his 
individual clients are in uniform. There- 
fore, a large source of his business is 
completely frozen. “Some of the poli- 
cies that I have placed on the lives of 
this 71% will probably lapse as time 
goes on, but I have yet to experience 
my first lapse from this group. This 
persistency is a tribute to the funda- 
mental nature of our business and its 
excellent performance. But I also feel 
that to some degree it is credit to the 
so-ealled nrofessional tyne of selling.” 

He said it has heen interesting to 
note also, during the last 18 months. 
how many individuals still in civilian 
clothes have problems capable of solu- 
tion through intellirent use of life in- 
surance contracts. “Two snecific ideas 
have proven esneciallv helnful to me in 
dealing with thece neonle: First, simnle 
hndeeting—in all cases beginning with 
spendable income after taxes How manv 
neanle we all know of who have closed 
un big homes. sold them. or rented them 
and are new living in relatively small 
eyarters, These neonle are interested 
in talking budgets—they are also in- 


terested perhaps for the first time in 
life insurance for bread and butter in- 
come for their families. Some most ac- 
ceptable policies have been forthcoming. 
Incidentally, where a big home has been 
rented, the renter may be a source of 
good business—both personal and/or 
corporate. 

“The second idea helpful to me in in- 
dividual cases comes where personal in- 
comes are temporarily swollen, I find 
much interest in the optional two to 
20-pay retirement plan. If you don’t 
like my words use your own to describe 
a high premium policy under which the 
paid-up endowment insurance option 
will equal the net premiums paid after 
a short period of years.” 

Howard Choate, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, outlined his 
philosophy of life, based largely on the 
book by Napoleon Hill, “Think and 
Grow Rich,” and told how he had ap- 
plied it to his business. 

“We all know that we cannot develop 
a client from everyone we call on,” he 
said. “It’s important to be a good loser, 
as well as to make sure that disappoint- 
ments or delays do not affect our effi- 
ciency or plans of operation. 

“If you are thinking right and have 
a correct philosophy of your own, a 
$10,000 policy or a $100,000 policy take 
on the same meaning, and frankly, a 
‘No’ will not make the slightest dif- 
ference in your day or next case.” 

In one of the illustrations that he 
gave, he told of a case where he had 
been working for three months on a 
pension trust and had gone to consid- 
erable expense. On the day when the 
final answer was to be given, he was 
told by the vice-president with whom 
he had been working that the company 
was likely to be taken over by a larger 
corporation and the plan might not be 
acceptable to it. He replied: 

“Please do not feel bad, for I haven’t 
lost a thing. As a matter of fact, you 
have given me the opportunity to learn 
a great deal more about pension trusts 
and it will be much easier for me to 
handle the next case. If it had been 
right and best for your company to 
adopt a plan today, the answer would 
have been ‘Yes’. You have been grand 
to work with. Thanks a lot.” 

“T am sure you will agree,” he com- 
ments, “that this vice-president must 
have felt that I was a good loser and 
wanted to see that I would be given 
the first opportunity to any future busi- 
ness. Mv contact is even stronger to- 
day and a substantial sum has been 
placed on their president.” 

Showing the advantage of complying 
with the injunction, “Cast your bread 
upon the waters.” he said a woman 
whom he had befriended two vears pre- 
viously ’phoned him and said she had 
looked forward to some dav repaying 
him for helping her sister collect $1.500 
from an assessment company without 
env chance of my doing any business. 
Her husband, who was a general insur- 
ance analyst, had a client who was in- 
terested in a pension trust and would 
like to meet Mr. Choate in order that 
he could make a recommendation. The 
next morning they went to San Diego 
and because of his recent proposal for 
a pension trust, a much larger case was 
vromptly written with annual premiums 
in excess of $20,000. 

In another case where one of his 
clients applied for $500.000 corporation 
insurance on the life of its president, 
he learned the next day that this man, 
who had purchased all of his insurance 
from Mr. Choate over a period of 20 
years, had develoned an imnvairment 
which would undoubtedly reauire a rat- 
ing if he were insurable at all. Further- 
more. he had just left for his ranch 
in Nevada, to be gone 10 days. Mr. 
Choate decided that worrving over this 
situation would onlv reduce his effciencv 
and said there was not a moment’s 
sleen Inst and his activities went on as 
usnal. Eventuallv he had $328 000 issued 
with a rating, and delivered it. 
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Sidestep Social Security Issue 


(Continued From Page 4) 


He expressed doubt as to whether a 
majority really favors the idea, as has 
been stated. He said his company’s 
pension plan, recently announced, pro- 
vides that if it is necessary to pay for 
social security, it will be deducted from 
the pension. He also raised the ques- 
tion as to whether service fees and re- 
newals after 65 may be regarded as 
earned income and thus affect social 
security payments. Chairman Wright 
passed the question up to Chairman 


Witherspoon of the legislative com-, 


mittee. 
Wagner Bill “Most Dangerous” 


When Mr. Witherspoon’s report was 
reached, he said in regard to inclusion 
under the old age provisions that there 
are 67,000 weekly premium agents who 
are under the social security bill and 
45,000 ordinary agents that are not. 
He said the association’s stand on in- 
clusion under social security was taken: 
before the Wagner bill was proposed. 
He characterized that as the most dan- 
gerous bill ever introduced so far as 
free enterprise is concerned. 

Judd Benson of Cincinnati said the 
question is: “Are we being taken over 
by the government or aren’t we? Under 
the Wagner bill we would be wards of 
the government from the beginning to 
the end. You can’t put life insurance 
into that kind of an economy. It doesn’t 
fit. 

“The question is whether we’ shall 
fight it after its proponents have man- 
euvered us into a difficult position or 
start now and make it difficult for 
them.” He wanted to oppose it, begin- 
ning right now. He wanted the mem- 
bers to “get excited” about it. 


Effect on Conservation 


W. A. Barton of Topeka said it 
would have a serious effect not only 
on sales but on conservation. He said 
he had an accident and health and 
hospitalization group case involving 
1,000 employes on the fire, “and you 
know how long it would last if such 
a bill were passed.” 


Senator James of Arkansas said it 
affects not only life insurance but 
“every living, breathing soul.’”’ He asked 
for speakers on the subject, not only 
for association meetings but for open 
forums. 

Louie Throgmorton said the slaves 
in the south before the Civil War had 
security, as everything was provided 
for them, but they gave up freedom. 
“I’m not excited,” he said. “I’m really 
mad.” 

Dave Taylor of West Virginia said 
that social security now rests on the 
acquisition of property of various kinds 
but the $15,000,000,000 estimated tax 
load under the Wagner bill would in 
many cases remove the opportunity to 
acquire. 

Prewett B. Turner of Kansas City 
and C. V. Shepherd of Cedar Rapids 
also voiced their opposition to the bill. 


Confusion, Morrison Says 


Guy Morrison of Indianapolis said 
there seemed to be some confusion be- 
tween social security as it is now and 
the Wagner bill. He thought it might 
be possible to oppose the extension as 
unsound and still be in favor of the 
legislation now on the books. Political- 
ly, he declared that social security is 
here to stay, “and we can’t say we’re 
against it.” 

Fred A. Schnell of Peoria said he 
was not ready to go on record against 
the Wagner bill. Elmer Beasley of 
Syracuse said there is no activity in 
the east on social security, so why stir 
it up? John Monroe of Dallas also op- 
posed any action. 

A vote was then taken on the first 
motion made by Mr. Cutler, to the ef- 


fect that the incoming administration 
should poll the local associations on 
the place of the ordinary agent under 
social security, the effect on company 
pensions, their attitude on the Wagner 
bill and the issue of earned commis- 
sions as renewal income after age 65. 
That motion was turned down by a de- 
cisive vote and he then offered the sec- 
ond motion referring only to the Wag- 
ner bill, which also was defeated. 


Report on Manpower 


P. B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, in his report for the manpower 
committee reviewed the action in sub- 
mission of data to the manpower com- 
mission in Washington and said the 
committee and the business is not op- 
posing any proper call of men into 
service but is against any industry-to- 
industry draft affecting life insurance 
men. Some draft boards and federal 
employment offices have been over- 
stepping their authority and he urged 
that their attention be called to the 
statements of Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt that life insurance is not in 
the non-deferrable class but in the 
great middle group and men in that 
group should stay at their present 
posts until some further action by the 
commission. 

After presenting the membership re- 
port, Chairman W. W. Hartshorn called 
on Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, which has made a notable 
record along membership lines, and 
Louis Behr, Equitable Society, presi- 
dent of the Chicago association, the 
largest in the country, to tell of the 
methods which have been used in build- 
ing up those associations. 

Delegate Payne of Arizona said gen- 
eral agents and managers there had 
entered into an agreement not to put 
under contract any man whom they 
would not recommend for membership 
in the association. These new agents 
are made provisional members for six 
months, with the right to attend meet- 
ings but not to vote. 

Mr. Behr, who is now on the execu- 
tive committee of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, which he said considers 
itself an integral part of the National 
association, reported that it had ap- 
pointed a committee to bring about 
even closer cooperation. He said there 
are many men now writing $500,000 or 
so who could become “millionaires” if 
they would try hard enough, and asked 
for cooperation in stimulating them to 
greater achievements. 

Maj. Albert J. Stowe, joint security 
control, speaking as personal represen- 
tative of Maj. Gen. George V. Strong 
of the G-2 division of the war depart- 
ment, gave a talk in which he empha- 
sized very strongly the possibility of 
giving away war information, through 
talking about unimportant, “harmless 
things” and pointed out that little bits 
pieced together may add up to some- 
thing of great importance. 


Notable Attendance Record 


The council meeting started promptly 
on time at 9:30, somewhat of an inno- 
vation, with practically every seat oc- 
cupied, probably the largest attendance 
of any similar meeting in recent years. 
The trustees and committee chairmen 
were seated at tables in rising tiers 
back of the speakers table. 

Following the reports of the national 
officers, the various committee chair- 
men, without reading their reports, 
which were distributed in printed form, 
brought developments in their respec- 
tive fields up to date, after which the 
subject matter in the reports was 
thrown open for general discussion. 

Clancy D. Connell, chairman of the 
committee on agency practices, said one 
of the main questions is whether it is 
believed that the present field practices 


of ordinary companies will prove ade- 
quate for the post-war period. It was 
felt that some of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations along this line should 
properly be submitted to the incoming 
board of trustees, but he invited sug- 
gestions which could be passed along 
to the trustees. 


Louie Throgmorton of Shreveport 
raised the question of the man working 
for the government on salary who has 
retained his contract and is still writ- 
ing business and expressed strong op- 
position to this practice. 


Mr. Connell said his committee is 
working closely on this matter with the 
Life Agency Officers Association and 
that that organization is seriously con- 
sidering a possible overhauling of its 
code. The matter will come up at its 
meeting this fall. He commented that 
this is wartime and that there undoubt- 
edly are some violations of both the 
letter and spirit of the agency prac- 
tices agreement. 


Reinduction After War 


McKinley Warren of Boston queried 
as to whether general agents, when 
men are released both from the army 
and war industries after the war, will 
have enough will power to maintain 


present agency standards in connection 
with the re-induction of former agents 
into the business. Mr. Connell said that 
is a point which should be emphasized. 

Fred H. Schnell of Peoria urged 
that the National association should 
take a definite stand and establish a 
policy on these points now, rather than 
waiting until after the war. Mr. Con- 
nell said that while this is primarily a 
company matter it is entirely proper 
to urge that proper standards be set 
up. The questions of training and serv- 
ice to policyholders are involved. 


Companies Should Take Stand 


Hollis Woods of Connecticut said 
the companies should take a stand. It 
is for them to decide, but he said he 
would like to have them “come to us 
and set a standard we should follow.” 

Hugh S. Bell of Seattle said there 
are so many extra people in the Pa- 
cific northwest that a flood of misfits 
and ne’er-do-wells is feared. He ex- 
pressed the hope that a standard may 
be set up which would require those 
taken on to do a certain amount of 
work or quit quick. 

On the question of wartime part- 
timers, James H. Cowles of Los An- 
geles said that if a substantial pro- 
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REDUCIBLE PREMIUM 
FITS THE TIMES 


Berne American salesmen are 
able to meet new war-time conditions 
with the oldest of the Company's “Points 
of Extra Protection”—the Change-of-Plan 
privilege which appeared in the first Con- 
tinental American policy issued on Octo- 


Change-of-Plan is a built-in reducible 
premium which permits the owner of high 
premium insurance to cut down his pre- 
mium at a future date—without medical 
examination and without reducing the 
value of the policy—and thus reduce his 
outlay in order to meet a change of cir- 
cumstances or obtain more protection. 


This unusual provision is especially fit- 
ting today when men make big incomes 
and wonder “how long it will keep up.” 
Continental American underwriters take it 
for granted—because it’s just one of sev 
eral sales tools in the Company's kit of 
special features designed around the phi- 
losophy of stretching (and making flexible) 
the protective power of the premium dollar. 
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ducer leaves to go into the army of 
war work, that is not a_ sufficient 
reason for terminating his contract but 
in the case of dubious or marginal 
agents there is not much sense in keep- 
ing them on. It is a matter of selection 
more than rule, he said. 


Compensation Question Not Solved 


Aside from the social security ques- 
tion, the only comment on the report 
made by Harry T. Wright as chairman 
of the committe on agents’ compensa- 
tion was offered by Eber Spence of 
Indianapolis, who said he didn’t feel 
that the answer to the problem has yet 
been reached. He declared there is a 
difference between the man entering 
the business and the career writer. The 
most acute problem is that of financing 
the new man, so as to be sure of get- 
ting the right man. 

Sidney Wertimer of Buffalo, national 
trustee and chairman of the committe 
on life insurance information, in re- 
porting for that committee stressed the 
work of the Soldiers Service Bureaus 
which have been established in more 
than 20 cities, and characterized it as 
the No. 2 contribution of the National 
association this year, ranking closely 
behind the aid to war financing. He 
urged especially the formation of active 
local committees. 





Seek to Bring in More 
Weekly Premium Agents 


The importance of bringing more of 
the industrial or weekly premium men 
into association activities, which has 
been pushed successfully by some local 
associations and recognized as a mat- 
ter of major concern by others which 
have not been so successful along that 
line, now is being given definite recog- 
nition by the National association 
through its committee on integration 
of weekly premium agents, formed only 
six weeks ago and which is really just 
beginning its work. 

Its first report was made at the na- 
tional council meeting Monday. Lester 
O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, IIl., 
past national president, who is chair- 
man of the committee, all of the other 
members being representatives of com- 
panies writing monthly premium busi- 
ness, very briefly reviewed its organi- 
zation and purposes and then intro- 
duced John D. Moynahan, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Chicago, a member of the 
committee, to explain its plans further. 

Mr. Moynahan said at the outset that 
there is some difference of opinion as 
to what agents it is trying to reach 
should be called, whether industrial, 
weekly premium, debit men, or other 
designations that have been suggested, 
and that that is one of the things the 
committee is trying to work out. He 
emphasized that what is sought really 
is the integration of all life insurance 
men. He said that in certain commun- 
ities in the middle west and far west, 
the job already has been well done and 
that where it has not, it is not through 
lack of desire but inability to reach 
the men sought. 

He said the problem is more particu- 
larly one of the smaller communities, 
where in many cases the ordinary ag- 
ents work out of an agency in a larger 
city and probably most of the resident 
agents are weekly premium men. He 
pointed out that there are the 300 as- 
sociations with 100 members or less 
and that the problem is to build a pro- 
gram of activities for an association of 
say 50 members that will attract ag- 
ents of all classes. 

He strongly urged that the work of 
the committee be continued under the 
new administration. 


Arnold Sticks to War Bonds 


O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, was planning to attend 
the National association meeting but at 
the last moment his duties as war bond 
campaign chairman for Minnesota kept 
him at home. 








George Paul Smith, New York Life, Worcester, Mass., campaign manager for 
C. W. Wyatt, trustee candidate; Mr. Wyatt, John Hancock, Boston, and Louis S. 
Cook, Canada Life, Pittsburgh, member hospitality committee. 


American College Trustees 
Hold Annual Parley 
at Duquesne Club 


At the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees of the American College Monday 
the following trustees were reelected 
for three year terms: 

J. Stanley Edwards, general agent 
Aetna Life, Denver; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager Sales Research 
Bureau; George E. Lackey, general ag- 
ent Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; Dr. 
David McCahan, dean American Col- 
lege; Henry E. North, vice president 
Metropolitan Life; Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, president Penn Mutual. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual, who has previ- 
ously served on the board by virtue of 
his office as chairman of the committee 
on training of the Life Agency Officers 
Association was elected for a regular 
three year term, and Joseph H. Reese, 
home office general agent of Penn Mu- 
tual, was elected to fill a vacancy. 

Robert Dechert, by virtue of his of- 
fice as counsel of the college, Sewell 
W. Hodge, by virtue of his office as 
treasurer and M. Luther Buchanan, by 
virtue of his office as president of the 
American Society C.L.U., become ex of- 
ficio members of the board. 

Chairman is Julian S. Myrick, vice 
president Mutual Life; vice chairman, 
William M. Duff, general agent Equit- 
able Society, Pittsburgh; president, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner; dean, Dr. McCahan; 
secretary, John A. Stevenson; treas- 
urer, Mr. Hodge, treasurer Provident 
Mutual; and counsel, Mr. Dechert. 

The American College completed an- 
other year of marked progress, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. Huebner and 
Dr. McCahan, dean. 

One or more examinations were taken 
this year on the installment plan by 
803 candidates. Of these, 160 com- 
pleted all of their examinations. De- 
spite wartime conditions, the passing 
ratio was 65.5%, slightly less than in 
1942 or 1941, but higher than the av- 
erage for the prior five years. 

C.L.U.’s in the military and naval 





Six Executive Secretaries 
At Pittsburgh Gathering 


The association executive sec- 
retaries present include Ross 
Edgar, Pittsburgh, who was as 
busy as any man at the conven- 
tion; John Bream of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania state association; 
Joy Luidens, Chicago; Sally 
Campbell, Cleveland, Margaret 
Becker, Peoria and Illinois state, 
and Ralph Burns, New York. 




















S. T. Whatley Recovers 


From Operation 

Seaborn T. Whatley, vice-pres- 
ident of Aetna Life and former 
N.A.L.U. president, was unable 
to attend the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion because he is hospitalized. 
He underwent a major operation 
late in August and is now able 
to keep in touch with his office 
by telephone. The Aetna home 
office is represented at Pitts- 
burgh by Robert Coolidge and 
N. M. DeNezzo. 








service number 293. The college has en- 
deavored to keep in touch with each of 
these and with 700 candidates also in 
various branches of the service. The 
college is contemplating a “refresher 
course” for those returning from the 
service. Special provision has _ been 
made in the 1943-1944 budget for con- 
tacting these candidates. 

Activities Contemplated 


Among activities contemplated by 
the college are to urge home offices to 
cooperate in securing new candidates 
by the appointment of a liaison officer 
for the company; to urge present 
C.L.U.’s to secure personally one or 
more new candidates; detailed arrange- 
ments for the. presentation of C.L.U. 
diplomas at local life underwriter meet- 
ings wherever possible. 

Arrangements to urge local life un- 
derwriter associations to have the first 
fall meeting an educational meeting. 


Data on New Candidates 


The average age of new candidates 
for taking the examinations has in- 
creased. This year’s agerage age for 
candidates was 37.5 as compared to 
33.4 average for the previous five years. 

Grand totals were, including this 
year’s examinations, 2,424 candidates 
who have completed the entire series of 
C.L.U. examinations. Candidates cred- 
ited with one or more successful ex- 
aminations number 3,098. 

Combining the C.L.U.’s and _ the 
candidates who have completed some 
examinations, to total of 5,522 have 
completed some or all C.L.U. examina- 
tions. 

Including this year, the registration 
board has approved a total of 7,353 
candidates. About 11,000 have been in- 
fluenced by the American College to 
undertake this program of study. 

Eighty companies give publicity to 
successful candidates in their publica- 
tions. Company incentives to their 


C.L.U. candidates are being extended. 
Eight-seven companies having on their 
books 95% of the total life insurance 
in force, employed some method of sup- 
porting the C.L.U. program. 


Urges Setting Up 
Minimum Post-War 
Selection Standards 


Minimum standards for the selection 
of new agents after the war should 
now be established, according to Clancy 
D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New 
York, who reported as chairman of the 
agency practices committee. The full 
cooperation of at least 90% of the com- 
panies and general agents and field 
men is necessary for the solution of 
the problem of the part time and unfit 
agent. 

Never, he said, have more than 60% 
of the eligible companies become sig- 
natory to the agency practices agree- 
ment. 

“With the outbreak of the war there 
arose a question as to the status of 
agents who engaged in war industry 
whether on the part time or the whole 
time basis,” Mr. Connell observed. “It 
has become increasingly clear... that 
in the light of the constantly restricted 
manpower, it has not been possible for 
companies or agencies to live up to the 
strict letter of the law so far as men 
in war industries were concerned. Ade- 
quate service to policyholders has been 
an increasingly difficult problem as the 
war progressed because of inevitable 
loss to our armed forces as well as to 
war industries not only in our home 
offices but in our agency offices as well. 

“Nearly every great business today 
is laying its plans for the post war 
era. When the war is finally over the 
institution of life insurance will face the 
question as to what is to be its atti- 
tude toward the part time agent and 
the unfit agent when our young men 
have come back from the war, and 
when the war industries face the neces- 
sity of converting to peace time pro- 
duction. Will companies and agencies 
in their anxiety to secure new business 
welcome with open arms all those who 
left the business to enter war time 
industries? Will we offer part time or 
whole time contracts to great numbers 
of men of questionable ability? Is it 
possible that we may be tempted to 
again drop the bars and revert to the 
conditions that were in vogue prior to 
our nine years struggle for the elimi- 
nation of part time and unfit agents?” 





Lindsley Is Congratulated 


Herbert Lindsley, of Farmers & 
Bankers Life, was receiving congratu- 
lations on the arrival of the fourth 
child in his household. The new arrival 
is a girl, the three older children being 
boys, including twins. Mr. Lindsley’s 
father, President H. K. Lindsley, of 
Farmers & Bankers, is recovering at 
Rochester, Minn., from an operation. 





Frank L. Barnes, vice-president and 
head of the agency department of Ohio 
State Life, represented that company. 





Charles T. Davies of Wyomissing, 
Pa., “million dollar policyholder,” well 
known to life insurance men and a 
speaker at many sales congresses and 
other meetings, is attending the con- 
vention. 











Past Presidents’ Parley; 
Edwards Presides 


The past presidents to the 
number of 11 gathered for a ses- 
sion Monday with J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Aetna Life, Denver, serv- 
ing as acting chairman in_ the 
absence of C. C. Thompson, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Seattle. The group 
commended the N.A.L.U. admin- 
istration and approved an anti- 
inflation resolution. 
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Better Agents Best 
Way to Improve 
Persistency 


Paul H. Dunnavan in 
Report Reviews Methods 
Of Preventing Lapses 


Developing a better type of agent is 
the best way to assure more persistent 
business, Paul H. 
Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis, 
declared in his re- 
port as chairman 
of the committee 
on conservation, 
whose function he 
said is better de- 
scribed by the 
words, “persisten- 
cy of business,” ra- 
ther than “conser- 
vation.” 

“Broadly speak- 
ing,” the report 
stated, “conserva- 
tion or persistency of business can 
only be obtained in maximum form 
when many other problems are first 
solved, which will result in fully quali- 
fied agents or sales representatives. In 
other words, we must first improve the 
quality of the agent before proper per- 
sistency can be obtained.” s 

Keeping in mind the depression years 
commencing in the early 30’s, and the 
present and future problems created 
by the war, the committee said that it 
is not difficult to predict or to visualize 
a post-war situation upon the close of 
the present conflict, when life insur- 
ance policies may again be in danger 
from loans and lapsation. 


P. H. Dunnavan 


Depression and Policy Loans 


For many years Mr. Dunnavan has 
made a hobby of collecting life insur- 
ance statistics, and to illustrate the ef- 
fect of a financial depression on policy 
loans (which, of course, have a direct 
effect on lapses), he presented a com- 
pilation of average ratio of policy loans 
to total admitted assets of the 20 larg- 
est life companies, on the basis of ad- 
mitted assets for the years ending with 
1932 to 1942 inclusive. 

Year ending Dec. 31, 1932, the per- 
centage of policy loans to admitted as- 
sets was 19.85; 1933, 19.65; 1934, 17.07; 
1935, 15.69; 1936, 12.97; 1937, 12.75; 
1938, 11.89; 1939, 10.58; 1940, 9.41; 
1941, 8.22; 1942, 7.03. 

Summing up, at the end of 1942 the 
20 largest life companies (on basis of 
admitted assets) showed in their finan- 
cial statements an item of “Policy 
Loans,” consisting of 7.03% of assets, 
whereas at end of 1932 a similar figure 
would be 19.85%. This represents a 
shrinkage in policy loans of 64.6% or, 
In other words, policy loans at end of 
1942 were 35.4% of loans at end of 
1932, which was at the very bottom of 
the depression. 

“The statistics are not easily avail- 
able to compare policy lapses on a simi- 
lar basis,” he said, “but since we know 
that loans have a direct effect on 
lapses, we can state that if post-war 
conditions arise which cause the policy 
loan rate to climb to the figure of 1932, 


we can again expect a heavy lapse 
ratio.” 


Committee Has Two-Fold Purpose 


In its work the conservation commit- 
tee has a two-fold purpose: 

1.:To prepare for the immediate dan- 
gers of increased loans or lapses. 

2. To work out a long range program 
to insure persistence of business. 

In examining the problem from the 
standpoint of the agent, many com- 


panies report from 25 to 40% of their 
normal sales force are either in armed 
forces or defense work. This shortage 
of manpower throws the burden of giv- 
ing 100% life insurance service on busi- 
ness already in force on from 60 to 75% 
of the normal agency forces. 

One very great danger is that policy- 
holders in service may lapse policies 
through lack of intelligent care of per- 
sonal financial obligations while away 
from home territory, and lack of prop- 
er insurance advice and service in their 
armed units. 


Work With Service Men 


The Soldiers’ Service Bureau and the 
committee on life insurance informa- 
tion, under the leadership of Sidney 
Wertimer, Mr. Dunnavan said, have 
been doing a grand job of selling the 
proper officers of the armed forces on 
the idea of life insurance service to the 
men under their commands, and have 
been furnishing competent life insur- 
ance agents to go to army and navy 
camps in the United States to furnish 
such service gratis. 

Due to the statistical studies recently 
submitted to Paul McNutt, chairman of 
the Manpower Commission, advice has 
recently been isuued by him for life in- 
surance agents to stay on the job until 
called for armed services. 

This is expected to retard the flow of 
men out of the sales forces, which in 
itself has presented a serious problem 
to the already depleted agency force. 


Problem of Home Office 


From the standpoint of home offices, 
the greatest present single factor af- 
fecting service to policyholders, is an 
acute shortage in manpower in home 
office staffs. Not only does the agent 
have to handle an unusually large vol- 
ume of service matters, but he is faced 
with considerable delay in many “serv- 
ice” jobs he attempts, because of de- 
lays occurring at home office in issuing 
revised settlement agreement forms, 
and in fact in all items pertaining to 
servicing of policies. 

From the standpoint of the insured, 
the effect of the new withholding tax 
cannot yet be determined, but it con- 
tains a threat to policyholders in low 
income tax brackets, who for the first 
time are faced with an inescapable cut 
in their standards of living, which may 
result in insurance lapses. Threat of a 
post-war deflation also is a hazard for 
which all in the insurance business 
must be prepared, if and when it oc- 
curs, with its known results on policy 
loans and lapses. Constantly increasing 
personal and corporate income taxes 
are perhaps the greatest danger now 
faced, 


Capable Agent Best Solution 


“It seems to us,” the committee con- 
cludes, “that any present threat to per- 
sistency can only be met by the imme- 
diate means at our disposal: Capable 
life insurance agents who must con- 
stantly sell and resell the functions and 
advantages of life insurance in plan- 
ning and preserving the American way 
of life. 

“Regardless of conditions, we must, 
when faced with policy lapses, resell the 
fundamental purposes of life insurance 
and its advantages, as compared with 
other forms of property. In your chair- 
man’s own experience, this has been the 
most important and successful method 
of preventing policy lapses. 

“Once we produce a better type of 
agent, we need never fear the effects of 
changing financial conditions and their 
effects on persistency. 

“Salesmen with substantial produc- 
tion get their business from substan- 
tial people; they don’t get it from poor 
occupational or income groups. Their 
average policy is favorable to high per- 
sistency; they don’t sell many $1,000 
cases. They are true life underwriters, 
not peddlers. 

“Wherever we find substantial pro- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Capture “Dangerous Dollars” 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“The college education of my boy and 
two daughters, my wife’s financial abil- 
ity to bring them to a point where they 
are ready for this schooling, my own 
private social security fund—annuity 
to you—the carrying out of all these 
hopes of the Gamble family are to a 
great extent wrapped up in the sort of 
dollars you will be able to deliver to 
me, or pay my beneficiaries. 

“Today those dollars are worth less 
than when I contracted for them, and 
it’s even possible they may show a lit- 
tle more depreciation before this war 
is over. But we in the bond program 
and you in the insurance business, as 
well as those in the banking business 
are determined to keep the purchasing 
power of those dollars at the highest 
level possible. We, all of us, are at- 
tacking all-out on the economic front, 
just as our armies are fighting on the 
battle fields. 

“We are now in the midst of the 
greatest money-raising operation in 
history.” 

Mr. Gamble referred to “those out- 
law dollars which if not coralled and 
imprisoned in the Treasury of the 
United States could make those life in- 
surance programs of hope which you 
have set up turn into problems of de- 
spair.” 

The estimated income for the calendar 
year 1943 is 142 billion dollars; taxes 
16 billion dollars; consumers goods and 
services available are 89 billion dollars 
which leaves 37 billion “dangerous dol- 
lars.” 


Equals ¥; of Insurance in Force 


“We can get some grasp of the enor- 
mity of that sum when you consider 
that 37 billion represents nearly 13 of 
all the life insurance in force in Amer- 
ica, not cash values, not your assets, 
but almost one-third of all the life in- 
surance in forcee—the amount that you 
have labored over 100 years to build. 

“Thirty-seven billions of dollars in 
the hands of the American people bid- 
ding prices up, encouraging black mar- 
kets and all set and headed for infla- 
tion unless we do something about it. 

“TZow will we do something about it? 
Well, who knows better than life insur- 
ance men how this has to be done? 
We’ve just got to go out and sell the 
people on the same theme that you have 
sold them for years—the necessity for 
thrift. We’ve got to sell them on the 
idea that you are always promoting— 
that today must safeguard tomorrow. 

“That’s the job. It’s the greatest 
sales job that has ever been tackled. 

“The life insurance companies have 
been considered to have the greatest 
sales organization in the world. I un- 
derstand that there are somewhere be- 
tween 150,000 to 200,000 men and 
women engaged in selling life insur- 
ance. That’s a lot of sales people in 
any man’s language. But you may be 
able to grasp the vastness of this bond 
activity when I tell you that in the 
Third War Loan there will be 5 mil- 
lion salesmen at work selling bonds. 

“They tell me you have Monday 
morning meetings in most of your or- 
ganizations. Well if you can imagine 
a Monday morning meeting in every 
football stadium, in every city audi- 
torium, in every ball park, in every 
circus tent, held simultaneously, with 
every seat taken and the house packed 
to the doors, you would just about have 
the idea of the number of salesmen 
working in this great operation. And 
these men have all had to be recruited, 
have had some training and have had 
to be fired with the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement which must be part of any 
great sales effort.” 

Mr. Gamble went on to sketch the 
extent of the promotion of the war 
loan drive by radio, press, advertising, 
motion pictures, retailers, labor unions 
and concluded: 


“From a life insurance man’s point 
of view I think it’s fair to state that 
much of this great energy, this spirit, 
this effort is being employed to insure 
the reality of what your policies and 
insurance premiums stand for, to in- 
sure the economic future of your fam- 
ily, and in a sense, the economic future 
of the world. 

“You, the life underwriters, have 
understood the need for this program 
from the very start. You have lent 
your great experience in selling, you 
have given of your time and your ef- 
forts, you have contributed unselfishly 
and patriotically in the work that you 
have done for and with the Treasury 
over the past two years. 

“Secretary Morgenthau and every- 
one associated with the War Finance 
Program are deeply appreciative of the 
service you have rendered—and I am 
here tonight to express that apprecia- 
tion personally. 

“But it’s only the beginning; you will 
be called upon again and again, to do 
more and more for this war financing 
program which means so much to you 
and your policyholders and to the eco- 
nomic future of our country.” 


Many Other Features 


The war bond conference continued 
until about 11 p. m. W. M. Andrews, 
Jr., Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, 
N. A. L. U. war bond chairman, pre- 
sided. He read a telegram from Gale 
Johnston, third vice-president Metro- 
politan Life, and former N. A. L. U. 
trustee, who for several months was 
engaged in war bond work for the 
Treasury. President Grant Taggart 
spoke briefly. 

A team captained by George Huth, 
Provident Mutual, Chicago, staged a 
typical payroll deduction meeting in a 
plant, the audience representing the 
plant employes. The participants were 
Steacy Webster, Provident Mutual, 
Pittsburgh; E. J. Dore, Berkshire Life, 
Detroit, N. A. L. U. trustee; and Eber 
Spence, Provident Mutual, Indianapo- 
lis. 

Corporal Larry Bogart, a wounded 
Marine war hero, who had seen serv- 
ice with the Hornet, told the story of 
that great carrier. It was an enthral- 
ling and thrilling recital. 

Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in New York, who is on a 
full time war bond mission with the 
Treasury Department, was presented 
and then Mr. Gamble gave his presen- 
tation. 

The open forum discussion elicited 
manv suggestions. Harold Smyth of 
Hartford told about the great work 
that the life insurance people have 
done in war bond sales in Connecticut. 
Others who spoke at that time were 
Paul F. Clark, vice-president John Han- 
cock Mutual; Theo M. Green. Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, president Oklahoma 
City association; J. Hawlev Wilson. 
Massachusetts Mutual general agent at 
Oklahoma City, and Ed Choate of Los 
Anveles. 

The final feature was a talk by Mai. 
Allen Martini, the younvest maior in 
the Armv Air Force, who is credited 
with having shot down 28 enemy planes. 





Raise Profound Questions 
At Pittsburgh Parley 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ciation presidents and state national 
committeemen and the American Col- 
lege trustees held their annual gather- 
ing at the Duquesne Club. 

The national council meeting was the 
capital feature Tuesday and that eve- 
ning was held the war bond dinner in 
charge of William H. Andrews. Jr., 
and the meeting of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. 


With much of the convention business 
disposed of the members were then 
ready for the first general convention 
session Wednesday morning. This is al- 
ways an exhilarating moment in the 
life insurance year. It is a moment of 
promise of inspiration to come and of 
exaltation of the calling of life insur- 
ance selling. 


Grant Taggart in Chair 


President Grant Taggart was in the 
chair, speaikng with solemnity and ear- 
nestly. There was the singing of the 
national anthem, the invocation, the 
welcome to Pittsburgh by Edward M. 
Aiken, president of the local associa- 
tion, the introduction of special guests 
and then the audience settled back for 
the substance of the morning — ad- 
dresses by Harold S. Parsons, Philip B. 
Hobbs and Paul F. Clark. 

Although organized sales effort is 
essential to success at all times it be- 
comes increasingly important in view 
of the changes and distractions brought 
about by the war, Harold S. Parsons, 
Travelers, Los Angeles, emphasized in 
presenting his plan for developing work 
habits. Consistent production requires 
consistent effort and observance of the 
basic work principles, he declared. 

A review of the report of the Joint 
Committee on Field Cooperation on 
which he is the National association 
representative, was presented by Phil- 
lip B. Hobbs, Chicago manager Equit- 
able Society and National association 
trustee. Life companies have devel- 
oped many plans and programs to aid 
agents to meet war-time conditions, he 
said. The committee has issued an ex- 
hibit of the cream of the ideas gathered 
by the committee. 

While seriously concerned by some 
of the governmental trends toward an 
authoritarian regime, Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of John Hancock Mutual 
Life, in his talk on “Where Are We 
Going?” took an optimistic view of the 
future of life insurance in this country. 
He warned, however, that it must ad- 
just its methods and its product to meet 
probable post-war conditions, He took 
up many of the topics that are of 
especial interest to the business, such 
as agents’ compensation, coverage un- 
der group insurance and pension plans, 
and the proposal to have agents li- 
censed for all companies, and expressed 
his opinions on them frankly and 
clearly. 

When Mr. Aiken took the platform 
to deliver the welcome, the audience 
rose and gave an ovation in apprecia- 
tion of the Pittsburgh hospitality. 

Robert L. Hogg, associate general 
counsel of the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion, gave the greetings for his organ- 
ization in place of the traditional 
greeter, Vincent P. Whitsitt, who is 
confined to his home with a severe csld. 
Life insurance in its personal aspects 
is typified by the N.A.L.U., Mr. Hogg 
declared. 

O. J. Lacy, president of Califernia 
Western States Life, gave greetings 
from the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Taggart got a special satisfaction 
from presenting to the audience his own 
company president. 

A. Gordon Nairn, field supervisor cf 
Canadian Life Underwriters Associa- 
ticn, brought a message from across 
the border. He expressed the hope that 
leaders from the United States might 
visit with the Canadian organization at 
least twice a year, once in Canada and 
the other in the United States. The 
greatest common problem facing life 
insurance in both countries lies in the 
field of public relations or public edu- 
cation. The life underwriters have po- 
tential power for influencing public 
opinion. Life insurance is the greatest 
example of a social business in the 
world. It is the people’s business and 
leaders in the two countries have the 
obligation of seeing that the institution, 
and free enterprise in general, is pre- 
served. 

Then came Holgar Johnson, past 
N.A.L.U. president and now president 


of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
Twelve years ago Mr. Johnson was 
chairman of the convention when the 
meeting was in Pittsburgh. 

Grant Hill, director of agencies 
Northwestern Mutual Life, spoke for 
the Life Agency Officers Association of 
which he is vice-chairman. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna 
Life, past president and 
L.A.O.A. chairman, is recovering from 
an operation in a Hartford hospital. 

Commissiener Neel of Pennsylvania 
brought a message which was well re- 
ceived. 

President John A. Stevenson of Penn 
Mutual Life remarked that 24 years 
ago he attended his first N.A.L.U. 
meeting. That meeting was also in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Stevenson was then 
with Carnegie ‘Tech’, Mr. Stevenson 
has attended 21 N.A.L.U. meetings. 

David A. North of New Haven, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, brought greetings, 
The N.A.I.A. is holding its annual con- 
vention in the same room the week of 
October 11. 

Mr. Taggart then delivered his presi- 
dential message. 

Wednesday afternoon is being held 
the meeting of the General Agents and 
Managers Section and the women un- 
derwriters session. Then comes the 
cocktail party given by Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh and then some 23 com- 
panies are holding dinners for their 
representatives. The big social event— 
the President’s reception and ball—is 
the climax of this full day. 





Better Agents Best Way to 
Improve Persistency 
(Continued from Page 39) 


duction, we almost always find good 
quality business. Salesmen who pro- 
duce the most volume produce the best 
business, almost invariably. 

“The principal cause of early lapses 
is the changed financial situation of the 
policyholder. In many instances this is 
not controllable by the salesman. But 
if we want to control the controllable 
factor in conservation, then there must 
be more men in the higher production 
groups. 

“The smaller producer does not seek 
out the better class of prospects. He 
couldn’t sell them anyway. He sells the 
marginal buyer who cannot or does not 
persist. He doesn’t ever appreciate the 
value of renewal commissions because 
his own are so small. In fact he prob- 
ably doesn’t stay in life insurance, due 
to his low earnings. 

“The men who produce the most in- 
surance produce the best insurance.” 





Pa. Ass’n Speakers 


Speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Thursday evening will be 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president N.A.L.U., Commissioner 
Neel of Pennsylvania, and A. C. 
Finkbiner of Philadelphia, the state 
president. 


Furey’s Old Home Week 


W. Rankin Furey returned to his old 
haunts in a new capacity, that of di- 
rector of agencies of Berkshire Life. 
For many years he was general agent 
in Pittsburgh for Berkshire and when 
he went to the home office he was serv- 
ing as N.A.L.U. trustee. Mr. Furey 
was flanked by two general agents that 
he has appointed—R. Maxwell Steven- 
son, Pittsburgh, and E. J. Dore of 
Detroit, who is a national trustee. 








W. B. Cornett, of Columbus, O., vice- 
president and agency director of Loyal 
Protective Life, is on hand for the 
meeting. 


Metropolitan Life held a luncheon 
for all of its representatives Wednes- 
day. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITER 


“Defender of Home and Nation” 





In these days of total war, every conscientious life underwriter has dedicated his every effort to the gigantic 
job of keeping intact the American home, and thus maintaining the social and economic equilibrium of the 
nation. To him should go a special tribute—and special encouragement too, because lack of public understanding 
of the importance of his tasks makes his work doubly difficult. The life underwriter of today is “defender of 


home and nation” in many ways. 


HIS IS THE JOB— 


To share with the government the huge task of engineering the war bond purchases in 
wholesale lots. And his record in this respect to date is exemplary. 


To assist people in planning for one of the most indefinite futures man has ever faced. 
To more than operate a drill press—it is the job of freeing drill press operators’ minds from 
worry and distress. 
Yes, the life underwriter deserves encouragement, but more particularly he deserves the assurance that his work 


is vital, significant and essential in this kind of war. 


Therefore, we pay tribute to one of America’s staunch defenders who is fighting with economic tools in a war 


where economic stability is necessary for continuous offensive military action on the battle fronts of the world. 





MISSOURI 


W. E. BIXBY, President. 
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Natioual -44ssociation 
of Life Underwriters 


Your acceptance and splendid discharge of your many responsi- 
bilities as life underwriters, together with your notable record of 
cooperation and accomplishment in the war effort, reflects greatly 


to your credit and to the credit of life insurance. 


May you continue to serve well and profit richly in the months and 


years ahead. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


O F I O WA Home Office—Des Moines 

















